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REVIEWS. 


Rolls and Records of the Court held before 
the King’s Justiciars or Justices. Vol. I. 
From the Sixth year of King Richard I. 
to the Accession of King John. Edited 
by Sir Francis Palgrave. 


We hasten to introduce to the notice of our 
readers another valuable work, now on the 
eve of publication by the Record Commis- 
sion, and which has been edited by Sir 
Francis Palgrave, to whose admirable Intro- 
duction we shall now direct our attention. 
To the great historical importance of these 
publications, we have heretofore borne testi- 
mony; and when we state that the present 
work contains the minutes of “the earliest 
consecutive judicial records now existing,” + 
and that not merely in England, but in 
Europe, we are sure that this volume, in 
int of antiquarian interest alone, will not 
Pll below any of its predecessors. These 
‘Rolls and Records of the King’s Court,’ 
however, advance claims to our attention far 
beyond those which give value to documents 
merely of high antiquity, for they bring 
before us appeals on almost every subject, 
for which the protection of the king, or the 
penalties of the law, could be sought, and, 
consequently, throw great light upon the 
general state of society at this early period ; 
light, with regard to many points relating to 
the middle and lower classes, which we may 
seek for in vain elsewhere. These records also 
present a curious picture of the contests be- 
tween the two justiciars, Hugh Pudsey and 
William de Longchamp,—of the bitter feuds 
which raged between the secular clergy and 
the Benedictines,—of the proceedings which 
ended in the deposition of Longchamp, and 
many characteristic traits both of the public 
men of that period, and of general society. 

One of the first subjects of importance re- 
corded here, is the appeal of treason, brought 
by William Fitz Osbert against Richard, his 
brother ; and his testimony affords an amus- 
ing proof, that in spite of the supposed crush- 
ing influence of Norman domination, the 
Londoners exercised the right of free speech 
in no limited degree. 

“It appears by the entries upon the Roll, that 
on the Morrow of St. Edmund, in the sixth year 
of Ric. I., William Fitz Osbert preferred his 
appeal before the Justices at Westminster 
against Richard Fitz Osbert, his brother. Speak- 
ing as a witness—for every Appellant supported 
his complaint by his own positive testimony— 
he affirmed that a meeting was held in the 
‘stone house’ of the said Richard, when a dis- 
cussion arose concerning the aids granted to the 
King for his ransom. Richard Fitz Osbert ex- 
claimed, ‘In recompense for the money taken 
from me by the Chancellor within the Tower of 
London, I would lay out forty marks to purchase 
achain in which the King and his Chancellor 
might be hanged.\—There were others present 





* The most ancient continental archives, Sir F. Pal- 
grave informs us, are what are termed the “ Olim” re- 
sisters of the Parliaments of Paris. ‘hey commence 
sizty years later than these. 





who heard this speech, Jordan the Tanner and | 


Robert Brand, without doubt the two true men 
noticed, but not named, by Ralph de Diceto, 
whose brief account of the transaction agrees, so 


| far as it extends, with the record. And they 
| also vied with Richard Fitz Osbert in his dis- 
* Would that the King might always | 
remain where he now is,’ quoth Jordan. In this | 


loyalty. 


wish Robert Brand cordially agreed_—And,— 
‘Come what will,—they all exclaimed,—‘ in 
London we never will have any other King ex- 
cept our Mayor ;\—Henry Fitz Ailwin of Lon- 
don Stone.” 

Foiled, however, as an informer, Fitz 


Osbert took up the calling of a patriot; he | 
| cultivated a fascinating length of beard, (as | 
is not improbably supposed to mark his ad- | 


miration of all Saxon usages,) and by the 


more homely title of “ Wyllyam-wythe-the | 


longe-bearde,” stands eminent among city 
demagogues. His earlier course in this line 


was most prosperous; fifty two thousand | 


citizens of the lower order having, according 


to Neubrigensis, been enrolled as his ad- | 
But the usual changeful fortune of | 


herents. 
popular idols befell him: his adherents, on 
approach of danger, deserted him; he was 
obliged to seek refuge in the tower of Bow 
church, from whence he was dragged forth 
and hanged in chains. 

That portion of Fitz Osbert's appeal which 
respects the mayor, is, as Sir Francis Pal- 
grave remarks, worthy of notice, since the 
charter of the 16th of John, empowering the 
citizens to elect a mayor, “has been con- 
sidered as creating that office. But from the 
rolls we ascertain that, as is very commonly 
the case, the charter purporting to confirm a 
new privilege, is really the confirmation of an 
existing right.” And thus we find in these 
records another proof of the general correct- 
ness of local tradition. Stow, from this 
source of tradition, asserts, that Henry Fitz 
Aylwin was chosen mayor in 1189. Now,a 
few years earlier than this date, London cer- 
tainly possessed no municipal officer of that 
superior character, since, not merely is there 
no mention whatever made of a mayor in 
the minute accounts of the conduct of the 
citizens during the wars of Stephen and 
Maude, but Fitz Steven, in his curious lauda- 
tory description of London, supposed to have 
been written about 1170 or 80, (he died in 
1191,) certainly knew not the existence of 
any such office, for he tells us in a parallel 
between between Rome and London, which, 
we think, will remind the reader of Fluellin’s 
celebrated comparison of Monmouth and 


Macedon, that being “ more ancient than | 


Rome, London uses the same ancient laws, 
and common institutions—for this city, like 
that, hath wards; sheriffs too, answering in 
dignity to its consuls, aldermen enjoying the 
high station of senators, besides inferior ma- 
gistrates.”” Surely, had London been then 
governed by a mayor, he would more suitably 
have represented the consular dignity. We 
have thus nearly contemporary evidence as 
to the general correctness of Stow’s asser- 
tion; and, taking 1189 for the date of Fitz 


Aylwin’s advancement to this new honour, 
we shall find that he had held the rule of the 
city through five years of much disorder, and 
| heavy taxation, a period sufficiently long to 
endear him to his fellow citizens, when they 
declared that they wished for no other king 
than their Saxon Lord Mayor. But we think 
we can yet farther show, that 1189 was the 
very year of his election. From some other 
incidental notices of London in this volume, 
we find that this, the chief city, actually on 
some occasions seems to have been an “ im- 
perium in imperio,” for, Sir F. Palgrave re- 
marks, “the people of London were more 
thoroughly an Anglo-Saxon community than 
any other, and were probably never merged 
| in any other kingdom;” thus ** London was 
so much a distinct state, that proclamation of 
the king’s peace in London did not extend 
to the rest of the kingdom.” 

“ And this explains an expression occasionally 
employed concerning the commencements of the 
reigns of the antient Kings, namely, that they 
are computed secundum usum Scaccarii, implying 
that there might be another usage elsewhere. 
According to our present practice, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London are invariably 
parties to the proclamation of a new King, being 
always required to concur in signing the act of 
recognition. And we may perhaps venture to 
conjecture that this custom was originally intro- 
duced for the purpose of consolidating the two 
recognitions, so as to have but one date of ac- 
cession, for the City and for the Kingdom at 
large.” 

From some other extracts, too, we find 
that the legal axiom, so important to the 
peace of the state, “ that the king never dies,” 
was not recognized by our forefathers, even 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. 
When Henry III. lay on his death bed, the 
popular party in London “ proposed that as 
soon as he should expire, they would rise 
against the aldermen and plunder them,” 
considering that this might be done with im- 
punity “while the nation was without a 
king”; and this was only prevented by the 
king's chief officers, immediately upon his 
death, coming into the city to proclaim the 
peace of the “ord Edward toward both Jew 
and Christian,” for ‘the king might be ad- 
mitted as Dominus Anglia, before he was 
acknowledged Rex Anglorum.” 

Now, in regard to the precise date of Fitz 
Aylwin’s mayoralty, Plantagenet died in 
1189 at Chinon, on the octave of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, according to Hoveden, and a 
full month, at least, elapsed ere Richard re- 
turned to England. _ see likely was it, 
therefore, that during that interval, and 
before his “ peace’’ was proclaimed, the citi- 
zens of London, so warmly attached to Saxon 
usages, and believing themselves to be in 
great measure an independent state, should 
seize this opportunity of electing a municipal 
king, in the person of “ Henry, the son of 
Aylwin, the draper, at London Stone.” 

It has been questioned whether the ex- 

ress assertion of Matthew Paris, that the 
| figher order of citizens ranked as barons, 
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was not a mere empty boast. Now, in this 
volume, we have a fac-simile of Fitz Aylwin’s 
seal, and although half obliterated, we can 
easily distinguish him seated on horseback, 
just as the contemporary Earls of Chester 
are represented on their seals, but bearing, in 
addition, a falcon, that bird appropriated 
alone to men of “ gentle birth,” on his right 
hand. ‘Such tokens of station,” says the 
editor, ‘‘ were not assumed without due war- 
rant.” Remarks like the foregoing may 
seem, perhaps, to some of our readers as 
little more than laborious trifling, but those 
who have at all made our metropolitan anti- 
quities their study, will be well aware of the 
importance of testing the accuracy of a 
writer, on whom we are dependent for so 
many statements connected with the history 
of London, 


In regard to the formalities observed, and 
the phraseology adopted, in designating the 
monarch previously to his coronation, there 
is much minute information. Cceur de Lion 
died in April, and, from a careful exami- 
nation of every statement relative to his 
death, Sir F. Palgrave discovers that neither 
date, nor name of place, nor even the name 
of the arblaster who impelled the fatal bolt, 
can be decided with any degree of certainty. 
It seems most probable that his death was 
the result of conspiracy, since this would ac- 
count for the prophetic ballad that told how 
the bolt “‘ was making in the Limousin, that 
should carry off the tyrant,” for the rumour 
in England on Easter eve, that King Richard 
was dead, although it is questionable whether, 
though wounded, he had yet expired,—of 
the tale that the arrow-head was marked by 
the smith with a cross, because from the 
repeated greetings of ** God speed you,” from 
the passers by, he judged that it would be 
used for an especial purpose,—above all, the 
absence of any official notification of his 
death, and the circumstance of more than 
three weeks elapsing ere the “ vacancy of the 
throne was authoritatively acknowledged,” 
all seem to prove that whatever doubts and 
discrepancies of statements there might be 
in England, respecting Coeur de Lion’s 
death, much more was known to his follow- 
ers than they thought proper to divulge. In 
the roll dated May 2nd, 1199, there is no 
recognition of Richard's death— 

“ And in fact we have evidence, nearly con- 
clusive, to the contrary, for a day of appearance 
is given in a flea between the Prior of Durham, 
and the Abbot of Melsa, the Prior of Newburgh, 
and others, who had proceeded in a suit (pro- 
bably in Court Christian) concerning an advow- 
son, against the King’s writ or command, ‘ contra 
preceptum Domini Regis,’ which would not have 
been the usual style if speaking of a deceased 
Monarch. Are we to suppose that the intelli- 
gence had not yet reached England :—or that it 
had not arrived in so authentic a form as to war- 
rant the Justices in proclaiming the event, which 
had already been more than once bruited, with- 
out any foundation excepting the wishes of those 
by whom it was desired :—or did the Justiciars 
purposely delay notifying that the inheritance 
was open, the better to secure the succession of 
the new Monarch ? 

“ The next or seventh membrane, has no head- 
ing or title either of date or reign. Here, we 
have an unquestionable proof that Richard's 
death was known to the Court. Robert Bertram 
casts his essoign ‘de ultra mare de servicio Do- 
mini Ducis,’ shewing that the entry was made 
after the inauguration of John as Duke of Nore 





mandy, and before his Coronation as King of 
England. * * * 

“ The pleadings begin confusedly at the twelfth 
membrane of the Roll, and without any heading 
or title, or any date of day, term, or reign, but 
the first entries were clearly made before John’s 
Coronation. Hillary de Rachenton has a day 
given to him on the Morrow of the Trinity, be- 
cause he is in the Duke's Castle at Porchester. 
The assize of Novel Disseisin between Osbert 
Gifford, demandant, and Ralph de Wellinton, 
deforciant, is respited until the Octaves of the 
Trinity by the precept of Geoffry Fitz Peter, 
because Osbert is in the service of John, Lord of 
England, with horses and arms. * * * 

* The first plea roll which is dated, is of the 
Morrow of the Holy Trinity, on the twenty-first 
membrane ; and from this place the entries pro- 
ceed regularly, denominating the Sovereign as 
the King.” 

We must not pass over the next para- 
graph :— 

“It will have been observed how carefully 
and consistently the Chroniclers, whose language 
I transcribe, as well as the judicial records, ab- 
stain from bestowing the title of King upon 
John, until his Coronation. From that day his 
reign was reckoned, varying, however, in each 
year according to the moveable feast, which was 
taken as the anniversary; that is to say, the 
reign was calculated from Ascension day to 
Ascension day in each year, and not from and to 
the twenty-sixth day of May. * * Our modern 
historians and chronologers were accustomed to 
reckon the reign of John from the day of the 
death of his predecessor, so that all the instru- 
ments of his reign, dated between the sixth April 
and the Ascension day of the current year, have 
been transposed. Hume generally bestows a 
title upon John which never did or could belong 
to him, namely, that of * Prince.” Had the ori- 
ginal authorities been consulted and studied by 
this able writer, it is probable that his shrewd- 
ness might have enabled him to detect the error. 
But Hume’s narrative of the earlier periods,— 
tor to this portion only I limit my present ob- 
servations,—frequently inaccurate, and always 
vague and superficial, labours under defects 
which no system of annotation can correct or 
remove.” 

The succeeding paragraph, too, is interest- 
ing, for it seems to determine the point, that 
the popular recognition was the basis of 
the kingly power :— 

“The maxim of the French law, ‘le mort 
saisit le vif,’ end which we have adopted as a 
constitutional principle, was unknown to the 
English in the earlier periods of our history. 
The death of the father did not vest the royal 
title as an inheritance in the son: and some 
further act was required before the style of King 
could be assumed. The rule of succession in the 
same blood or family, prevailed before the right 
of primogeniture was established as an indefea- 
sible canon. Hence, until the Atheling was ac- 
cepted by the ‘ land-folk’ or consecrated by the 
Priest——and I here purposely avoid entering 
upon the difficult question, whether the popular 
acclamation or the sacerdota! ceremonial had the 
greater or the lesser constitutional efficacy,—no 
heir presumptive could be considered as King 
or Emperor, Bretwald or Basileus, in Anglo- 
Saxon Britain. After the Conquest, it is pro- 
bable, for we can only speak doubtingly and 
hypothetically, that the heir obtained the Royal 
authority, at least for the purposes of adminis- 
tering the law, from the day that his peace was 
proclaimed. He was obeyed as Chief Magistrate, 
so soon as he was admitted to the high office of 
protector of the public tranquillity. But he was 
not honoured as the King, until the sacred oil 
had been poured upon him, and the crown set 
bo jhis head, and the sceptre grasped in his 

an 





A few incidental notices in this Introduce. 
tion are also highly interesting. The fol. 
lowing is singular :— 

“ In several Townships, the juries present the 
names of parties who were found dead in the 
fields, having been starved by cold or hunger, or 
otherwise killed by accident, no one being sus. 
pected as having caused such death by violence, 
In all these cases, the judgment is ‘ murder,’ 
followed, as is well known, by a fine. Instead of 
considering the responsibility of the Hundred as 
merely resulting from the laws made for the 
security of the Norman or the Dane—though 
without doubt this object may have been one of 
the purposes for which the murdrum was en. 
forced—the liability was founded upon a very 
comprehensive view of police. Since the Hun. 
dred was thus subjected to a mulct, if the man 
died for want of the necessaries of life, may it 
not be inferred that the inhabitants were bound 
to provide those necessaries—food and raiment: 
and that, consequently, the principle of a legal 
provision for the poor was recognized by the 
common law ?” 

This, also, as well as affording some farther 
information on the origin of surnames, adds 
another contradiction to the foolish notion 
that under the Norman rule the Saxon lan- 
guage was wholly proscribed. 

“ Amidst the dry technicality of the record, 
we may discover various particulars elucidating 
the state and condition of society. A female, 
the wife of William le Parmenter, of Westmin. 
ster, is designated in the same pleadings as Sna- 
wit or Snow-white, and also as Swan-hilda. Both 
these names are evidently epithets, derived from 
the beauty of her complexion, and equivalent to 
each other. And they also show how purely the 
common people were still Anglo-Saxons in lan- 
guage and mode of thought: for the expressions 
thus employed have all the spirit and the form 
of the poetry of their remote Northern ancestors. 
But with respect to the upper classes, and those 
immediately connected with them, we may 
equally discern the influence of the foreign 
tongue in other names, no less significant. 7'ren- 
chevent, who appears in court as the Essoniator 
of William de Sissiverne, was evidently a mes- 
senger distinguished by his swiftness of foot. 
And the name of Alan 7'renchemer, Richard's 
Sea Admiral, indicates his profession and his 
skill.” 

The subjoined anecdote of John, some 
years previously to his accession, affords a 
striking proof of his singular talent in the 
science of “ ways and means.” 

“ Of John’s exertions on behalf of Longchamp, 
one example is narrated with amusing particu- 
larity. A Council or, as we should call it, a 
Parliament, being assembled at London, the 
messenger of Longchamp, Legate and Chan- 
cellor, suddenly entered, announcing the arrival 
of his master at Dover. Alarmed at such intel- 
ligence, they forthwith sent to Earl John, who 
is at Wallingford. Another Council is held. In 
this, John informs them that Longchamp defies 
them all, provided he can obtain his, John’s 
protection, for which he offers seven hundred 
pounds, to be paid withina week. ‘ I am in want 
of money,’—continued Earl John,—‘ a word to 
the wise is enough.” And having thus spoken, 
he departed, leaving them to consider this pithy 
monition. Anxious to prevent the return of 
their hated enemy, they agreed to buy John off, 
by lending him five hundred pounds from the 
King’s treasury. The Earl forthwith withdrew 
his proposition in favour of Longchamp. Eleanor 
equally abandoned the late Justiciar’s cause: 
and letters were addressed to him in the name 
of the Queen, the Clergy, and the people, in- 
sisting upon his immediate departure from the 
Realm.” 


We now close this valuable and interest 
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ing ‘ Introduction,’ thanking Sir F. Pal- 

ve for the information he has collected, 
and expressing our high expectation of the 
forthcoming volume; nor can we better close 
these our desultory remarks than by tran- 
scribing the following passage :— 

« Beginning with Glanville ;—continuing our 
inquiries upon the Rolls, existing from the reign 
of John in regular succession ;—comparing these 
records with the commentary furnished by the 
Year Books ;—and lastly, opening the Volumes 
of the Reporters, properly so called: we could 
_if human life were adequate to such a task— 
exhibit what the world cannot elsewhere show, 
the judicial system of a great and powerful 
nation, running parallel in developement with 
the social advancement of the people whom that 
system ruled. In the history of the English 
Constitution, our legal records are amongst the 
most important elements. The law restrained 
the Sovereign before he was controlled by his 
Great Council. And the most important func- 
tions antiently exercised by the High Court of 
Parliament, arose from the dispensation of jus- 
tice, exercised in ordinary cases by the Judges 
to whom the King delegated his authority and 

wer. 

“ But the interest of these legal records is not 
local, or peculiarly appertaining unto this our 
country. They are the property, not merely of 
England, but of the English people, wheresoever 
settled or dispersed. We have here the germ 
and foundation of the laws obtaining in those 
States, which, rising beyond the ocean, seem 
appointed to preserve the language and tke in- 
stitutions of England beneath other skies, when 
the empire of the parent commonwealth shall 
have passed away like a dream.” 


The Mardens, and the Daventrys. Tales by 
the Author of ‘ Traits and ‘Traditions of 
Portugal.’ 3 vols. London: Saunders & 
Otley. 

We have here a story of the times we live in, 
and a legend of the past :—the first of the 
tales, ‘The Mardens,’ treats of modern life, 
but its interest lies rather in strong passion 
and incident, than in the tracing of those 
delicate lights amd shades, which make up 
the sum total of our every-day existence. 
Atits close is introduced a remarkable scene, 
mentioned as one of actual occurrence in a 
recent number of one of the periodicals, 
where a gentleman, accused of having poi- 
soned a guest while under his roof, was put 
on his trial, and all but acquitted, when, in 
his anxiety to clear his character thoroughly, 
he summoned his housekeeper, and was, on 
her testimony, convicted of the crime. 

‘The Daventrys’ is a romance of older date; 
going so far back as the picturesque days of the 
Crusades, and the times when the unfortunate 
Jews were the objects of savage and unjust 
persecution. ‘There was some hazard in 
creating a second beautiful Jewess, and 
making her (like the magnificent Rebecca) 
the daughter of an usurer: but Miriam is a 
sweet character, and by no means a copy of 
the “daughter of Isaac, the son of Adoni- 
kam.” Perhaps the phraseology of this story 
isof too studied an antiquity, but it is, in 
many parts, eloquent and poetical, and the 
tale excites a strong interest ; it turns upon 
one, who, urged by long-hoarded revenge, 
sought to overthrow a noble house, and en- 
deavoured to bring the suspicion of the Church 
upon its members, as having tampered with 

, in protecting the beautiful Miriam 


in her distress: the plot has other turnings 





and windings, which our readers must unfold 
for themselves; and it is powerfully closed 
with some terrible scenes at York (alas! 
falling short of the naked horrors of the 
reality), in which city a colony of ill-fated 
Jews were besieged, and burnt in a tower, 
whither they had fled for refuge. They were 
pressed by famine—madness seized some of 
their chief men—and the following striking 
extract, thongh only a fragment, will give 
some idea of the scene whence it is drawn: 

“¢ Have I raved ?’ asked the Rabbi in a shrill 
and fearful whisper; ‘ Hath the hollowness of 
hunger crept into my brain?—Have I stood 
before the remnant of the tribes, a drivelling 
idiot? Ye gaze upon each other as who shall 
say, “ How shall we answer him ?”—I ask no 
more of ye—in your silence I am answered.’ 

“ * Yather—dear father—’ murmured the voice 
of Sara, as she pressed her lips to the hand 
which had now fallen powerless at his side. 

“© True !’ said the miserable man ; ‘ the voice 
of the innocent one hath recalled me to my 
purpose—I am not ma‘ now—Mark me, men 
of Israel, Tam not mad when I show you how 
to save your dear ones from the destruction that 
is worse than death.’ 

“As he spoke, he plunged his hand deep 
amid the folds of his robe, and drew it forth 
again, clutching a slender poignard. 

“*Thou wouldst not slay the child?’ cried 
the horror-struck Jesse, raising himself on his 
elbow, and grasping the armed hand, as a groan 
burst from the crowd. 

“And wherefore not?’ asked the Rabbi in 
an accent of calm despair; ‘If I withhold the 
blow, canst thou save her 

“* Alas! no—’ murmured the Warder, sink- 
ing back to his original position. 

“There was a deep hush; men looked not 
upon each other, but forward —forward—to 
where the fair child stood passively in the grasp 
of her half-maniac father; while women gasped 
out their breath, and children clung closer to 
each other. Meanwhile, Ben Israel bent down 
over his daughter—he smoothed back her 
clinging hair,—he looked into her dim eyes,— 
he clasped within his own the long and wasted 
fingers—and now both her small hands were in 
his own—in his left hand—and he drew her 
close to him—closer—one sob of his pent-up 
breath escaped him in that moment, and but 
one—ere another respiration heaved his chest, 
he struck !—He let the fingers he had clasped 
escape his hold, and with a slight spasm and 
without a ery, his child fell back with the smile 
which his last fondness had called to her young 
lip—a corpse !” 

It is our opinion, that Miss Pardoe has 
displayed in these tales far more power than 
she has hitherto shown in fiction: there is 
much of good performance, and more of ex- 
cellent promise, in these volumes. 


Scottish Biographical Dictionary. By Ro- 
bert Chambers. Vol. 1V. Glasgow: Blackie 
& Son. 


Ir we sit down gay to the perusal of biogra- 
phy, we are sure to rise sad. It is a record 
of high hopes, noble aspirations, and glorious 
achievements, accomplished in pain, accom- 
panied by envy, and rewarded by ingratitude. 
The soldier, on some bloody and perilous 
field, saves his country, and is banished like 
a Greek, or pelted and hissed like a Briton ; 
a statesman takes the helm of the public 
vessel, when beset with dangers, and guides 
her through thick storm and tempest to a 
secure haven, and—lives in the hope of 
being forgiven; while a man of genius 





perishes from neglect, like Burns, or through 
banishment, like Byron—his sole reward 
for having diffused happiness through ten 
thousand thousand bosoms. Genius, indeed, 
is sorely bested in this world of ours. No 
sooner has a man struggled through the 
slough of despond, which lies in the path of 
fame, and set his foot on the ascent, than he 
is assailed by the envious, the malicious, and 
the disappointed ; all the duller spirits—the 
leaden-headed and the millstone-footed, not 
a few of whom on our planet do crawl— 
follow him, though at a distance, in full 
chorus, and persist in knowing him for no- 
thing save his defects. This applies to the 
biography of all nations, and is not peculiar 
to that of Scotland ; indeed, if Mr. Chambers 
be an accurate author, we are bound to con- 
clude that merit is less liable to be maligned 
in the north than elsewhere : we of the south 
may, however, attribute this less to superior 
virtue, than to intense nationality ; we have 
specimens of both in the work before us. 


The ‘Scottish Biographical Dictionary’ is 
a work of great merit: it is to the credit of 
the author, that the newest memoirs, with 
some few exceptions, are the best. He has, 
it is true, admitted names of doubtful im- 
portance; and, what is surprising, has omitted 
one, at least, of unquestioned reputation: 
we look in vain for Alexander Scot, a lyric 
poet of high excellence. The worst fault of 
the work is its inequality ; but this is more 
than compensated by the spirit of many of 
the narratives, and the value and variety of 
the new intelligence. As an example of the 
latter, we have no hesitation in quoting the 
account which Robert Watt, author of the 
‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ has left us of his 
early studies, and the difficulties which he 
surmounted: in it we may read the history 
of many of his most distinguished country- 
men. 


“ Among the first things I remember very dis- 
tinctly was being sent to school, about the age, [ 
suppose, of fiveorsix. I was only a shorttime with 
my first teacher, and remember little of what was 
done. With two or three masters, I learned to 
read English, write, and count. At this time I 
recollect being rather a favourite with the teacher, 
and suffering from the envy of my schoolfellows 
on that account. From the difficulty I had to 
encounter in every branch of learning afterwards, 
I think my proficiency at that time must have 
been very small. 

“ About the age of thirteen, I became a plough- 
boy to a farmer in a neighbouring parish. After 
this, I was sometimes at home, and sometimes in 
the service of other people, till the age of seven- 
teen. Before this age, I had begun to acquire a 
taste for reading, and spent a good deal of ~ | 
time in that way. The books I read were suc 
as I found about my father’s house; among which 
I remember the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘ The Lives 
of Scotch Worthies,’ &c. A spirit for extending 
my knowledge of the country, and other things, 
had manifested itself early, in various forms, 
When very young, my great ambition was to be 
a chapman ; and it was long before the sneers of 
my friends could drive me from this favourite 
project. It was the same spirit, and a wish of 
doing something for myself, that made me go 
into the service of other farmers. I saw more 
than I did at home, and I got money which I 
could call my own. My father’s circumstances 
were very limited ; but they were equal, with 
his own industry, to the bringing up of his family, 
and putting them to trades. This was his great 
wish. I remember he preferred a trade greatly 
to being farmer's servants, 
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“ With a view to extend my knowledge of the 
country, I went with a party into Galloway, to 
build stone dykes. On getting there, however, 
the job which we had expected was abandoned, 
on account of some difference taking place be- 
tween the proprietor of the land and the culti- 
vator; and we went to the neighbourhood of 
Dumfries, where our employer had a contract for 
making part of the line of road from Sanquhar 
to Dumfries. During my short stay in Gallo- 
way, which was at Loch Fergus, in the vicinity 
of Kirkcudbright, I lodged in a house where I 
had an opportunity of reading some books, and 
saw occasionally a newspaper. This enlarged 
my views, increased the desire to see and learn 
more, and made me regret exceedingly my short 
stay in the place. 

“ On our arrival at Dumfries, we were boarded 
on the farm of Ellisland, in the possession of 
Robert Burns. The old house which he and his 
family had recently occupied became our tem- 
porary abode. This was only for a few days. I 
‘was lodged, for the rest of the summer, in a sort 
of old castle, called the Is/e, from its having been 
at one time surrounded by the Nith. While at 
Ellisland, I formed the project of going up to 
England. This was to be accomplished by en- 

ing as a drover of some of the droves of cattle 
that continually pass that way from Ireland and 
Scotland. My companions, however, disapproved 
of the project, and I gave it up. 

“ During the summer I spent in Dumfries- 
shire, I had frequent opportunities of seeing 
Burns; but cannot recollect of having formed 
any opinion of him, except a confused idea that 
he was an extraordinary character. While here, 
I read Burns’s Poems; and, from an acquaint- 
ance with some of his relations, I occasionally 
got from his library a reading of other works of 
the same kind. With these I used to retire into 
some of the concealed places on the banks of 
the Nith, and pass my leisure hours in reading, 
and occasionally tried my hand in writing rhymes 
myself. My business at this time consisted 
chiefly in driving stones, from a distance of two 
or three miles, to build bridges and sewers. This 
occupation gave me a further opportunity of 
perusing books, and although, from the desultory 
nature of my reading, I made no proficiency in 
any one thing, I acquired a sort of smattering 
knowledge of many, and a desire to learn more. 
From this period, indeed, I date the commence- 
ment of my literary pursuits. 

“ On my return home, the first use I made of 
the money I had saved was to purchase a copy 
of Bailey’s Dictionary, and a copy of Burn’s 
English Grammar. With these I began to in- 
struct myself in the principles of the English 
language, in the best way I could. 

“ At this time, my brother John, who had 
been in Glasgow for several years, following the 
business of a joiner and cabinet-maker, came 
home, with the design of beginning business for 
himself in the country. It was proposed that I 
should join him. This was very agreeable to 
me. I had, at that time, no views of anything 
higher ; and it accorded well with the first bent 
of my mind, which was strongly inclined to me- 
chanics. If of late all my spare hours had been 
devoted to reading, at an earlier period they had 
been equally devoted to mechanics. When 
very young, I had erected a turning lathe in my 
father’s barn; had procured planes, chisels, and 
a variety of other implements, which I could use 
with no small degree of dexterity. 

“ For some time my mind was wholly occu- 
pied with my new trade. I acquired consider- 
able knowledge and facility in constructing most 
of the different implements used in husbandry, 
and could also do a little as a cabinet-maker. 
But I soon began to feel less and less interest in 
my new employment. My business came to be 
a repetition of the same thing, and lost all its 
charms of novelty and invention. The taste for 





reading, which I had brought from the south, 
though it had suffered some abatement, had not 
left me. I was occasionally poring over my dic- 
tionary and grammar, and other volumes that 
came in my way. 

“ At this time, a circumstance occurred which 
gave my mind an entirely new bent. My bro- 
ther, while at Glasgow, had formed a very close 
intimacy with a student there. This young gen- 
tleman, during the vacation, came out to see my 
brother, and pass a few days in the country. 
From him I received marvellous accounts of 
what mighty things were to be learned, what 
wonders to be seen—about a university ; and I 
imbibed an unquenchable desire to follow his 
course.” 

How the biographer has acquitted him- 
self, when the subject was to his mind, the 
reader may imagine from the following beau- 
tiful passage in the life of Alexander Ross, 
the author of a poem too little known, ‘ The 
Fortunate Shepherdess.’ 

“Tn 1726, Ross married Jane Cattanach, the 
daughter of a farmer in Aberdeenshire, and de- 
scended by the mother from the ancient family 
of Duguid of Auchinhove. In 1732, by the in- 
fluence of his friend, Mr. Garden of Troup, he 
was appointed schoolmaster of Lochlee, in Angus; 
and the rest of his life was spent in the discharge 
of the duties of this humble office. There are, 
perhaps, few pieces of scenery in Scotland of a 
more wild and poetical character than that in 
which Ross’s lot was cast. Lochlee is a thinly- 
peopled parish, lying in the very centre of the 
Grampians, at the head of the valley of the 
North Esk. The population is almost entirely 
confined to one solitary glen, the green fields 
and smoking cottages of which are singularly re- 
freshing to the eye of the traveller, after the 
weary extent of bleak moor and mountain which 
hem in the spot on all sides. On a mound in 
the centre, stands the ruin of an ancient fortalice, 
built by the powerful family of the Lindsays of 
Edzel, as a place of retreat, where they could 
defy those dangers which they could not cope 
with in their Lowland domains, in the How of 
the Mearns. The loch, which gives its name to 
the parish, is a very beautiful sheet of water, 
imbedded deep among steep and craggy moun- 
tains. The Lee, the stream which feeds it, flows 
through a very wild glen, and over a rocky 
channel, in several picturesque waterfalls. On 
one of the tall precipices that form its sides, an 
eagle has built its nest, secure from molestation, 
in the inaccessible nature of the cliff. The re- 
mains of Ross’s house still exist, situated near 
the eastern extremity of the loch, and only a few 
feet from the water’s edge. Near at hand, sur- 
rounded by a few aged trees, is the little burying 
ground of the parish, the tombstones of which 
bear some epitaphs from Ross’s pen, and there 
his own ashes are deposited. The poet’s house 
is now occupied as a sheepfold; and the garden, 
on which it is said he bestowed much of his time, 
can still be traced by the rank luxuriance of the 
weeds and grass, and the fragments of a rude wall. 
It is impossible to look on the ruins of this hum- 
ble hut, without interest: its dimensions are 
thirty feet in length, and twelve in breadth ; and 
this narrow space was all that was allotted to 
the school-room and the residence of its master. 
The walls seem to have contained but two apart- 
ments, each about twelve square feet in size, and 
the eastern was that occupied by Ross,from whom 
one of the windows, now built up, is still named 
the Poet’s window. He had trained to cluster 
around it honeysuckle and sweet-briar; and here, 
looking forth on the waters of the loch, is said 
to have been his favourite seat when engaged in 
composition. So deep and confined is the glen 
at this spot, that, for thirty days of the winter, 
the sun never shines on the poet’s dwelling. The 
emoluments of Ross’s office were small, but per- 
haps more lucrative than the majority of paro- 





———_) 
chial schools in the same quarter, from his be; 
entitled to a sort of glebe, and some other 
perquisites.” 

The account of William Meston is also 
much to our liking; his poetry is not at al} 
known in England ; he is the most success. 
ful of all the imitators of Butler; the intro. 
duction to ‘ Mother Grim’s Tales’ will go far 
to prove this—we quote from memory; he 
is satirizing the Presbyterians. 

In pious, all-reforming times, 

When sense and learning were thought crimes; 

When zeal had got the start of reason, 

And loyalty was called treason ; 

When apostolic constitutions 

Were banished by new revolutions ; 

Instead of which the sough and tone 

Were counted orthodox alone ; 

When impudence, grimace, and cant, 

Were thougbt enough to make a saint ; 

And when a sullen wry-mouth’d face 

Pass’d for a certain mark of grace, 

And pulpit-thum pers did express 

Their indigested raw address, 

With far less manners, though more tone, 
To heaven than to the British throne; 
And less devoutly supplicate 

Their God than civil magistrate ; 
Cryed down all forms of prayer rather 
Than lie in calling God their father. 


This, we opine, is sharp and to the point; 
his works abound in passages of equal or 
superior merit; nor should it be forgotten 
that the poet, in his account of the accom- 
plishments of Sir John Presbyter, gives the 
first intimation of a science commonly 
ascribed to Germany, but which, if there be 
truth in rhyme, owes its paternity to Cale- 
donia. 


He made a geometric scale 

To gauge men’s heads like casks of ale; 
All for to find out the dimensions, 
Capacities, plots, and intentions, 

Of statesmen, mountebanks, and jugglers, 
lntelligencers, spies, and smugglers. 





The History of Gujarat, translated from the 
Persian of Ali Mohammed Khan, by J. 
Bird, Esq. Published for the Oriental 
Translation Committee, by R. Bentley. 

Annals of the Emperors of Japan. [Nipon 
O Dai Itsi Ran.) Translated under the 
superintendence of M. J. Titsingh. Anew 
edition, revised and corrected by M. J. 
Klaproth. Published for the Oriental 
Translation Committee, by Parbury & Co. 

Wiru the exception of Brigg’s Ferishta, and 

erhaps Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbery, Mr. 

Bird's translation of the History of Gujarat 

isthe most important contribution to our stock 

of information, respecting the establishment 
and political condition of the Mohammedan 
power in India, that has yet been derived from 
oriental sources. The original author, Ali 
Mohammed Khan, who was the imperial re- 
venue minister in the province, devoted four- 
teen years to the preparation of his work, and 
seems to have neglected no source of know- 
ledge that could be rendered available. He 
dwells rather briefly on the history of the 

Hindi: Rajas, but this deficiency is amply 

remedied by the translator, whose historical 

introduction contains a spirited sketch of the 
state of Hindu society, at the time of the 

Ghaznevid invasion, and a more satisfactory 

account of the career of the ferocious Mah- 

mid, than has yet been published in Europe. 

The successive expeditions of this great con- 

queror have been confounded together by 

most writers, and hence an air of extrava- 
gance is given to the accounts of the merci- 
less slaughters he committed, and the vast 
treasures he brought away; but Mr. Bird, 
by carefully distinguishing the Sultan’s seve- 
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ral crusades against idolatry, has removed 
the marvellous appearance from the narra- 
tive, and substituted historic truth for poetry 
and fable. : ' 

The history of Gujar4t has little of Euro- 

n interest, before its subjection to the 
empire of Delhi, in the reign of the illus- 
trious Akbar ; but we have been greatly inter- 
ested by some of the particulars respecting 
this great monarch, which are mentioned b 
Ali {fchammed. His circular letter to all 

rsons intrusted with authority under him, 
displays more political wisdom, and more 
genuine liberality, than could have been ex- 
pected from an Asiatic sovereign. The in- 
creasing importance of Western India must 
direct public attention to a history, which 
describes its resources under the most able 
of the Mogul emperors, as, by inveterate 
error, the successors of the Jagatay Baber 
are called; especially as Akbar’s adminis- 
tration was well calculated to show the ex- 
tent both of its agricultural and commercial 
capabilities. 

e Translation of the Annals of Japan 
was originally made under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Titsingh, the Dutch resident 
in that island. Being himself ignorant of the 
original, he was forced to rely on his official in- 
terpreters, and they made several gross errors 
which the original editor could not correct. 
Impressed with the importance of giving 
Europeans some just notions of a country so 
little known as Japan, and yet so commer- 
cially valuable, M. Klaproth has revised, or 
rather re-translated, this curious history. It 
is a fitcompanion to Dr. Siebold’s Archives of 
Japan, two livraisons of which have already 
been published, and which promises, when 
complete, to give a perfect account of the 
past and present state of the Japanese em- 
pire and commerce. We happen to know, 
that the late Sir Stamford Raffles was very 
anxious to open the Japanese trade to British 
enterprise, and that he deeply lamented the 
cession of Java to the Dutch, because it in- 
terfered with this favourite project. The 
commercial revolution, which is now extend- 
ing over the entire Indian Ocean, will pro- 
bably compel the emperors, both of Japan 
and China, to modify their exclusive policy ; 
a system of policy which, earnestly as we 
condemn, we must confess, was in some de- 
gree forced upon these sovereigns, by a just 
dread of European ambition and European 
Tapacity. 

Scenes and Stories by a Clergyman in Debt. 
3 vols. London: Baily & Co. 


We have been somewhat perplexed to know 
what to do with this work. The first volume 
has been long lying on our table—the second 
was received last week—but the third has 
not yet arrived. As, however, it treats on a 
subject of very general interest, and is evi- 
dently written by one who speaks from me- 

choly experience, we have resolved not 
imger to defer some notice of it. 

e professed objects of the publication are, 
to recommend the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, and to show the necessity of increased 
punishment for fraud ; and these arguments 
are enforced by taking the reader through the 
vhole course of law proceedings, and illus- 
trating their effects by example, and scenes 

life; and certainly some of the facts 
recorded are most strange and startling. The 





work, however, would have been far better 
had it been written in a more equal temper ; 
scenes of boisterous mirth and dissipation, 
however natural and prison-like, strike pain- 
fully on feelings deeply sympathising with 
sorrow and suffering;—but as we mean to 
confine ourselves to such extracts as tend to 
enforce the main arguments, the objection 
will not be felt by our readers, and need not 
be dwelt on. In taking this particular view, 
we wish not to be misunderstood. There is, 
in our opinion, a great deal of maudlin senti- 
ment passing current in the world on this 
subject. We agree, with most sensible per- 
sons, that the law which authorizes imprison- 
ment for debt, is a barbarous absurdity, and 
disgraceful to the age—but we do so in con- 
sideration of its absurdity, and not from any 
extraordinary sympathy with imprisoned 
debtors, the great majority of whom are men 
utterly reckless of the misery they inflict on 
others. It is all very well to talk of hard- 
hearted creditors, but hard-hearted debtors 
are a thousand-fold more numerous. We 
have considered this subject with anxious 
attention, and are fully satisfied that the 
cases of misery so often dwelt on, in which 
virtuous, struggling, self-denying men sink 
into misfortune, are rare exceptions, and the 
cases where such men are persecuted and 
driven into gaol are still more so. The par- 
ticular instances, too, which we shall adduce 
from the work before us, prove only the 
abuse of the law—but we object to the 
law, for the reasons given. Let us, how- 
ever, come at once to the subject. Here is 
a strange course of proceedings, for which 
the law itself must be responsible ; for no 
sensible reason can be given why such means 
of annoyance should be left in the power of 
a creditor :-— 

‘* A person being arrested, and not intending 
to go to Whitecross-street, can only remove to 
that one of the other debtors’ prisons,—the 
King’s Bench or the Fleet,—in whose court the 
action against him is laid: so that if the writ be 
in the Exchequer or Common Pleas, he goes to 
the Fleet; if the King’s Bench, to Banco Regis. 
So far so good; as the privilege, in either case, 
although dearly paid for, is a great accommo- 
dation. : 

“ But it so happens, that if you have an action 
against you, upon which you have removed to 
the Fleet, as soon as a vindictive creditor, who 
has another action against you in the Court of 
King’s Bench, hears of your entrance into the 
other prison, he has only to wait until you have 
procured a room, paid for it a month in advance, 
completed your arrangements, and made your- 
self as comparatively comfortable as your dwell- 
ing will admit; and then he can commence his 
system of persecution, by lodging his detainer 
at the gate; and having obtained execution, he 
can take you up by habeas to receive judgment 
in the Court of King’s Bench, which imme- 
diately commits you to the custody of the Mar- 
shal of the Marshalsea: so that, without being 
able to go back to arrange even your clothes for 
your departure, you are delivered over to the 
tipstaff of the other prison, and removed nolens 
volens, into your new abode. Nay, more; if, 
after you have again become in a measure settled 
in your changed quarters, your first action in 
the Exchequer or Pleas should have run on also 
to execution, your former plaintiff can, in his 
turn, take you up by habeas to his court for judg- 
ment; and there you are put to the inconve- 
nience of being recommitted to the Fleet, to 
undergo all the expenses attendant on your first 
entrée, in time, perhaps, to be by some fresh 

action again sent back to the King’s Bench. 





“To effect this the plaintiff is put each time 
to a considerable expense out of pocket; all of 
which, with the profit it involves to his attorney, 
is put down in his bill of costs, which you must 
eventually pay before you get discharged from 
the action.” 

Another extraordinary case is given in 
proof of the iniquitous uses to which the law 
of arrest may be made subservient :— 

“A foreign gentleman, in the silk trade, was 
arrested by his own servant, the day he had made 
an application to the Lord Mayor to have the 
said servant taken before his lordship for em- 
bezzlement of money. 

** Being brought into the Bench Prison, the 
agent of an attorney offered to bail him out, for 
the sum of twelve pounds; upon which the de- 
ponent paid down directly eight pounds. The 
day after, the said agent told him, that as he, 
the deponent, had not previously succeeded in 
justifying, he was obliged to pay the expenses of 
the opposing party, or plain To meet these 
said costs, the deponent was obliged to pay him 
directly seven pounds, before he, the said attor- 
ney and agent, for he was both, would give no- 
tice of bail. After his fifteen pounds were gone, 
the agent and attorney was not any more seen 
or heard of. 

“Then the deponent has recourse to another 
party, Mr. S , whom he found in the lobby 
of the prison, and to whom he agreed to pay 
twelve pounds to justify for him. He paid him 
effectually the twelve pounds, and eight more for 
the costs of the plaintiff in opposing the justi- 
fication of bail. Deponent does not complain 
of Mr. S——, who fulfilled with him his agree- 
ment; but, in reality, to extricate himself from 
prison for a false debt of eighty pounds, and for 
which the plaintiff has been since condemned to 
eight or nine months’ imprisonment, for an em- 
bezzlement, deponent paid— 

£. 8. da 
To his own attorney before sur- 

rendering 15 0 
Expenses of bonds, lock-up-house, 

WSs 00 046.000000006000 . 
Swindled by the agent and attorney 
To Mr. S for justifying bail .. 
Expenses to the opposing attorney 
Forty-two days’ imprisonment, at 4/. 

per week ° 
Gate fees, compliments to turnkeys, 

&c. 0 

Total...... 

«1 could not,’ says the gentleman, ‘get a 
room at first, and was at the coffee-house during 
two weeks, where, without any wine, I paid 
about ten shillings a-day; and when I got a 
room, I paid for it 14. 10s. per week. My 
calculation, therefore, at 4/. per week on the 
whole of my confinement is certainly under the 
mark.” 


But the following, under all circumstances, 
is the most startling narrative in the volume : 
names are given, and we presume that the 
circumstances are correctly stated :— 

“Let us begin by making our readers ac- 
quainted with a system prevailing to a great 
extent in all our debtors’ prisons, and one of 
the chief means of keeping them so numerously 
tenanted as they unhappily are ;—a system based 
upon a regular superstructure of swindling, and 
practised by the most reckless class of rogues. 

** Montford had not long been a dweller in 
the Bench before this very system was deve- 
loped to him in the most circumstantial manner 
by a fellow-prisoner, who hdd been its victim, 
and who was then confined in company with 
his own plaintif[—whom he pointed out to our 
hero in the person of Jos. Russel, a most noto- 
rious swindler, since deceased. But Jos. Rus- 
sel deserves, at least, a post-mortem renown, 
just as his system deserves exposure; and we 
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will do our best for both, taking the system 
first. 

“ This, then, was thus described to Montford. 
Suppose a private individual anxious to dis- 
count a bill, which, not being mercantile, he 
could not get cashed through the medium of a 
city broker.—He is recommended to a person 
residing in some city square—a Methodist par- 
son, perhaps, (we could adduce a notorious case 
in point) who willdo it for him; or he is, as is 
still oftener the case, referred to the parson’s 
agent, who is allowed so much by his employer 
for getting the bill, and so much by the gentle- 
man for cashing it. The money is given—say 
85/. for a 40/. bill—with the understanding that 
if the gentleman should be ‘short’ when it be- 
comes due, it can be renewed. This intimation 
is invariably given when the party is known to 
have money, in order to excite a carelessness 
as to the taking up of the bill, and, if pos- 
sible, to prevent its being paid to the moment. 
Well, the gentleman departs with his money, 
and the agent flies off to the parson with the 
bill. The parson. at once hands it over to Jos. 
Russel. The well-trained and well-training 
Jos.; who may be in prison or not, as he 
finds it suit his purpose, has always a gang of 
desperate rogues, some in, and some out, of 
jail, but all connected with the debtors’ prisons, 
in his pay. His first step, then, on receiving 
the bill, is to endorse it himself; his next, to 
repair to these precious confederates, to whom 
he pays one or two shillings each to write their 
names on the back of the bill, upon the under- 
standing that, if at large, they are to be arrested ; 
if in jail, to be served with common writs. In 
this manner, Jos. procures sixteen or twenty 
endorsements to the bill; the more the merrier 
for Jos. 

*‘ The bill runs its time, and becomes due. 
The gentleman, careless, as was expected and 
intended, is not at home when it is presented, 
and perhaps calls in a couple of days afterwards 
to take it up. The methodist parson has not 
got it, indeed it is at his attorney’s, but if the 
gentleman will call to-morrow, he can take it up ; 
at the same time, he believes there are two or 
three pounds costs upon it, which he had better 
be prepared to pay. 

“The gentleman accordingly calls the next 
day; sheriff’s officers are in waiting for him, 
and he is arrested. He is taken to a spunging 
house, and there for the first time, he is as- 
tounded at the use that has been made of the 
interval of time between the day when the bill 
became due, and the day when the money was 
tendered. He finds that it has been endorsed 
by some twenty persons, and that, in that inter- 
val, the whole of the twenty have had writs 
issued against them, at a cost of three pounds 
each; thus leaving his debt at its original 
amount of forty pounds, and his costs at a trifle 
more than sixty pounds! It is well, then, ifhe 
have the money to pay; for if he have not, the 
proceedings are further carried out against all 
the endorsers, who are, perhaps, instructed to 
plead, for the purpose of swelling costs, and 
then there is no knowing where the amount of 
costs is toend. And this nefarious system is 
no exception to the rule of common law; by 
far a greater number of persons are thrown into 
prison by it, than ever go there from just debts: 
and it was once proved in court, that this very Jos. 
Russel held at one time upon its practice twelve 
prisoners in the Fleet; seventeen or eighteen 
in the King’s Bench ; and about thirty in White- 
cross Street; and that upon one action brought 
upon a bill in a similar manner to that which 
we have described, where the original debt was 
170/., a sum of 200/. had been paid; the furni- 
ture of three houses sold up in execution; about 
forty persons committed to prison, many of 
them of course wilfully ; and that then, at the 
time when the defence was put in, the amoun 





of money claimed was no less a sum than 580/. 
This is a fact recorded in a court of law.” 


The scenes in the spunging-house, and in 
the prisons, are often interesting from their 
manifest truth—the following brief sketch of 
a prison cook must be from the life :— 

“ While we are upon the mention of this fact, 
it might not be amiss that we should remark 
upon the customary privileges of the cook to a 
jail. This important personage then dresses 
your dinner, if you choose ; and he charges you 
no small portion of its value for doing you that 
favour. He roasts you a goose for a shilling, 
ora duck for eight-pence; he boils you for 
two-pence, potatoes which cost a penny; he 
fries you for four-pence, a sole which cost six- 
pence; he evades the Act of Parliament which 
provides that he shall give you two kettles of 
hot water for nothing, out of the copper—by 
refusing to give you one kettle of boiling water, 
unless you pay for it. Government had for- 
gotten to stipulate that the water should boil!” 
* We have also other life-like pictures of the 
inmates. The most interesting, perhaps, is 
that of the famous Captain Johnson, the 
smuggler; and we shall, for variety, give an 


account of his famous escape from the New | 


Gaol in the Borough, which is here narrated 
in his own words. It would seem impossible 
that such things could have happened within 
our memory. Johnson, at the time referred 
to, was, it appears, keeping his horses and 
carriages, and living like a nobleman in Fitz- 
roy Square! He was engaged in some 
smuggling transactions when attacked by a 
party of dragoons, and as, in consequence of 
resistance, we suppose, he was likely, if 
brought to trial, to pay with his life the pe- 
nalty of his misdeeds, he resolved on attempt- 
ing to escape. We shall now allow him to 
tell his own strange story :— 

“TIT immediately ordered that my men and 
horses should be kept in constant exercise and 
training every day in Hyde Park, and also that 
my reserve of one hundred Irishmen in St. 
Giles’s should be apprised to hold themselves 
in readiness for that purpose. I gave directions 
to my captain and lieutenant, who commanded 
them, to select twenty of the most steady, active, 
and resolute men out of that number, to be in 
readiness at a day’s notice, during which period 
each man should receive ten shillings per week, 
and one guinea on the day on which their per- 
sonal attendance might be required. * * * 

“T next ordered my tailor to make two con- 
spicuous dresses of olive-coloured velvet jackets, 
striped gingham trowsers, and travelling caps. 
The object of this dress was to enable the twenty 
Irishmen in waiting to distinguish the difference 
between the prisoners and the turnkeys, who, 
in all probability, might rush out after them 
into the street. The trowsers were made the 
better to conceal the irons, that it should not be 
known whether they had irons on their legs, or 
not. I also directed my armourer, Mr. Owen 
Gill, who had the charge of my arms in London, 
to overhaul our fire-arms, and bring two brace 
of double-barrelled pistols for each of us, and a 
brace of musketoons, with bayonets closed under- 
neath with springs, so that each should be 
armed with two brace of double-barrelled pistols 
in the belt, and a single musketoon for each to 
hold in one hand, which, by having the pocket- 
handkerchief carelessly thrown over it for the 
few minutes, or as long as might be necessary 
to conceal it from the sight of the turnkeys 
while passing the gate, the other hand would 
be at liberty to force the door open: thus far 
our arrangements inside the prison were per- 
fect. Directions were then given for our 
favourite horses to be also ready prepared, with 
large horse-pistols to the saddle, and a sword 








strapped on to the holsters, &c. These two led 
horses were to be brought by another of 
servants, and stationed in the angle, close to §¢, 
George’s church, in the Borough, and opposite 
to the Dun Horse, a distance of about forty yards 
from the prison gate. 

“The next object was, that the signal liey. 
tenant might be stationed just opposite the 
prison window. * * * The next point was a 
conference with the officer or captain command. 
ing, and the Irishmen in the street, as follows: 
—‘ You are to conduct yourselves in the most 
orderly and peaceable manner ; stand close to 
the curbstone, opposite the gate; you will gee 
two men, dressed in jackets and trowsers, with 
hairy caps; allow them every facility to pass to 
their horses, which you will observe in waiting; 
directly after they pass, close upon them, and 
any man, person or persons, who may attempt to 
follow them, grasp them fast in your arms, and 
ask them, “ My honey dear, and what is the 
matter? you appear to be in a very great hurry; 
can I do anything for you?” Sc. until these 
two men are mounted on their horses, and gone; 
after which, you will return in the most orderly 
and peaceable manner, take your money and re- 
freshment, and go to your homes like good boys,’” 


When the time came, and not till then, 


| for he observes, “‘Tapsell was on the point 


of marriage, and the daily visits of his in- 


| tended bride made it imprudent to disclose 


my plots to him’”— 

“I took Tapsell out into the adjoining yard, 
and then informed him as follows :—‘ William, 
perhaps you may not be aware of the awful situ- 
ation in which we stand; I therefore feel it a 
duty I owe to you, as well as myself, to tell you 
our exact position, and the remedy I mean to 
apply. Upon a érue bill of indictment being 
found against us, I immediately took the oppor- 
tunity of laying a strong case before one of the 
ablest counsellors I could find; I received his 
opinion, namely, that upon the counsellor on the 
part of the crown trying the charge upon one 
particular Act of Parliament, nothing in the 
power of the law could save us, the offence being 
death, without the benefit of clergy. From 
that moment, up to the present, I have been 
preparing for our escape ; I therefore tell you, 
that in less than ten minutes after I receive 
your answer I shall be a dead man, or at large. 
* * * Poor William turned pale, and heaved a 
heavy sigh. He then begged a few minutes’ 
consideration, which I granted, at the same 
time observing, that either ways, I had fully 
made up my mind to make my escape, or die in 
the attempt. He then replied, ‘I prefer death 
rather than be separated from you;’ for ‘we 
have fought hard battles together, and I am 
determined that nothing but death shall ever 
Separate us.’ 

“On hearing this, I took his hand, and said, 
‘ Now then, my brave comrade in misfortune, 
you shall be gratified; here are two brace of 
double-barrelled pistols, and a musketoon; they 
are in the best order. * * * The moment any 
man attempts to hold up his hand against you 
shoot him dead ; when I give you the signal.” 

Having now, under different pretences, 
got some of the turnkeys out of the way, 
Johnson and Tapsell accompanied a friend 
to the gate— 

“And, before the turnkey could close the 
door,” says the Captain, “I put my foot against 
the frame of the door, uncovered my musketoon, 
and placed it to his head, telling him, that if he 
attempted to move, he was a dead man. At this 
moment Tapsell passed behind me, and ran 
down the steps into the street. On finding him 
thus far advanced, I pulled out another pistol, 
and threatened the other turnkey with instant 
death if he attempted to move one step from the 
spot. Observing the two turnkeys’ position, 
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standing motionless, as if rivetted to the ground 
with fear and astonishment, I sprang from the 
door, and in a few seconds joined Tapsell, whom 
] found surrounded by my faithful band of Irish- 
men. * * * The Irishmen then grappled the 
turnkeys, while we mounted our horses, offering 
instant death to any man who dared molest our 
progress, and rode off to the great astonishment 
of all the spectators, taking the High Street, 
Borough, to the Stone’s-end, near the Bench, 
where the toll-keeper closed the gate against us, 
at which, I pointed my pistol at him; but in a 
second he disappeared into the toll-house. I 
had no alternative but to face the gate, which 
my Peggy cleared in gallant style. At this mo- 
ment, Tapsell being unacquainted with London, 
took the direct road to the Elephant and Castle. 
I then called to him to take the first turning to 
the right, which he did; and we soon afterwards 
joined again, passing through Vauxhall-gate ; 
after which we put our horses to their full speed 
on the Windsor road: we then turned down to 
the right, to Mr. William Higgs’s house, the 
gardener in the fields, where | was furnished 
with files, &c. to divest Tapsell of the irons he 
had on his legs. I found a pleasant reception 
from poor old Higgs; the more so, as his son 
was then one of my servants. We then re- 
mounted, passed over Battersea Bridge, taking 
the road to Hyde Park Corner. We called at 
the British Hotel (Mr. Hickenbottom’s), where 
Mrs. Johnson and my other men were in waiting. 
I next proceeded to my house at Fitzroy Square, 
changed horses and dress, and took the private 
road by Maiden Lane, Battle Bridge, to Copen- 
hagen Fields, to Highgate, where I was joined by 
Mrs. Johnson, in acurricle, and six more of my 
servants, well armed and mounted. We passed 
over Finchley Common, turned to the left to 
Elstree, on the Edgeware Road. We all passed 
the night together at the Red Lion, St. Albans, 
and, in the morning, before daylight, we were 
again on the road. I again changed my dress, 
and sent all my men, with Mrs. Johnson, back 
to London. I then travelled on horseback, 
Tapsell in livery, with a rosette in his hat, and 
epaulettes, with my great coat secured by a belt 
round his waist, with pistols in his holsters, &c. 
We took the right road to Rickmansworth, 
where we halted, Tapsell attending to the horses 
in the stable. I was shown into a room; I 
ordered some refreshment, and begged to see 
the newspaper. I was informed that they only 
received their papers twice a week, the one the 
day previously, and the next on the following 
day. All this happened very fortunately, in- 
asmuch that I was sure the news could not, 
therefore, reach that village before our depar- 
ture in the early part of the next day. I had 
not finally made up my mind to pass the night 
there, before I had ascertained whether there 
was any arrival from London, or not. The 
horses remained saddled in the stable till eleven 
o'clock, the hour at which they closed the house 
for the night. I then paid our bill, and arranged 
with Tapsell to start at four o’clock the next 
morning. 


“‘ We passed the night without any interrup- 
tion, and, at four o’clock in the morning, re- 
sumed our journey back through Stanmore, and 
then to Elstree, where we had armed the day 
previously, and where I had appointed to give 
Mrs, Johnson and two confidential friends the 
meeting, for the purpose of receiving the Lon- 
don news. In all the placards, newspapers, 
&c., the high rewards, &c., they hada very im- 
portant account of my person. I then shaved 
my whiskers, and took another disguised dress, 
&c., and returned to London in a close chariot. 
We arrived at a coach-fringe shop in Oxford 
Street; here we remained a week, until a more 
secure retreat was prepared for our reception in 
Maddox Street. It had been a sort of corn- 
chandler’s shop. Here we fortified the doors 








and windows, and placed four blunderbusses on 
the staircases, and secured a retreat from the 
top of the house. We were supplied with every 
necessary article we could want, and remained 
one week, We next removed to the old closed 
house, No. 2, Pallam Street, Pimlico, where we 
had also fortified ourselves, and prepared for the 
last possible defence.” 

After this we have full particulars of 
Johnson's second escape from the Fleet 
prison—of his contemplated attempt to effect 
the rescue of Buonaparte from St. Helena, 
by submarine ships—and other strange and 
stirring adventures. Johnson, as is well 
known, was subsequently employed by go- 
vernment on more than one occasion, and for 
his services in Holland he received a free 
pardon and the rank and pay of a captain in 
the British Navy. These adventures, with 
the account of the last days of Garside and 
Mosely, the murderers of Mr. Ashton, who, 
in consequence of some difference between 
the sheriffs of the town and county, were, 
strangely enough, confined in the King’s 
Bench prison, with anecdotes and sketches 
of other known characters, tend to give 
variety to the work, which is likely, we think, 
to interest the public. 

The Natural Son. Translated from Spindler, 
by Lord Albert Conyngham. 3 vols. Lon- 
don: Mitchell. 

We have often thought, that should our oc- 
cupation fail, (which, at present, the stars do 
not portend,) we might find a welcome re- 
ception at the court of some Pasha of many 
Tales, in virtue of the innumerable fictions, 
which it has been our province (and pleasure) 
to examine, since we took up the staff and 
scales of criticism ; and which remain in our 
memories, a confused mass, it is true, of in- 
cident and character, but sufficiently distinct 
and various to insure us the reward of purple 
and fine linen from the most insatiable lover 
of stories, who ever wore turban, or solaced 
himself with a chibouk. 

Here, in the midst of those more sparkling 
and short-lived ephemera, which our own 
press sends forth week by week, we are 
presented with a German romance, sub- 
stantial enough to furnish the less diligent 
inventors of our own land with plots for half 
a dozen stories. The novels of Spindler are 
not unknown to the English public, through 
the medium of translators, ‘ The Jew,’ and 
‘The Jesuit,’ having been already rendered 
into English; but we prefer ‘ The Natural Son’ 
to either of them—the thick-crowding inci- 
dents which it contains, do not hide the human 
nature of their actors: some of the scenes 
are touching and simple ; some, strange and 
thrilling, and caleulated to delight those who 
enjoy tales of witchcraft and the dark doings 
in convents; and, except towards the com- 
mencement of the third volume, where the 
interest flags a little, we are carried on 
through the entire twelve hundred pages of 
the tale, without a single feeling of weariness, 
or the least tendency to echo Christopher 
Sly’s “ Excellent good, Lady madam ; would 
*twere done!” 

To give any minute account of the web 
of intrigue and adventures, the mazes of 
which the reader must thread while perusing 
‘The Natural Son’ is beyond our powers ; 
suflice it to say, that, by the unlooked-for 
death of his father, kind-hearted Philip 
Verner, Archibald, the hero of the story, is 





left abandoned to the abuse and injustice of 
the legitimate heir, Philip the younger, as 
thorough-going a villain as ever made dark 
the pages of Banim or Maturin. ‘The out- 
cast boy, however, is adopted by an old 
Mother Lene, a witch or wise woman, and 
when she is no longer able to protect him, he 
falls into the hands of our celebrated coun- 
tryman, Doctor Dee, whose character, by 
the way, Spindler seems hardly to have com- 
prehended. He was something more, at the 
earlier part of his career, than the mere and 
mean intriguer here represented, and was to 
acertain degree, deceived by his own enthu- 
siasm. Dr. Dee places his charge in a monas- 
tery, (some of the scenes which occur during 
his sojourn there, remind us strongly of the 
most striking parts of ‘ Melmoth,’) andafter- 
wards conducts him through various adven- 
tures, among others he places him in capacity 
of barber and confidant at the court of 
Rudolph the Second. The character of this 
monarch, fantastic, timid, and passionate, is 
well drawn. To come to an end of what is 
no summary, as we are compelled to leave 
unmentioned nine-tenths of the persons who 
figure in the novel—we may just say, that 
Archibald proves too subtle for his instructor, 
emancipates himself from his control, is 
disgraced, by the machinations of his enemies, 
and banished ; that he passes through many 
perils in court and camp, and finally, after 
having returned home to the city of Ulm, 
with full purpose of avenging himself upon 
his former tyrant and persecutor, he finds that 
guilt has done its usual work, and degraded 
Philip Verner into a state of misery, both of 
mind and body, and he is in consequence 
moved, by better influences, to repay his 
wrongs, by forgiving their author. We shall 
give as a specimen of the work, the following 
scene, taken from the first volume, in pre- 
ference to one of more elaborate description. 
Philip Verner has been followed to Ulm bya 
poor girl, whom he had seduced; she takes up 
her dwelling in an obscure lodging, not daring 
to present herself at his rich mansion, and, 
deceived by his false words, awaits a visit 
from him, little guessing that he is on the 
point of marrying another :— 

** The kind Maria lived in happy ignorance of 
what was passing, and looked forward with the 
utmost impatience to the evening which Philip 
had promised to embellish by his visit. She 
quitted her couch, and endeavoured to stand 
upon her worn-out feet. She succeeded; for 
the prospect of receiving her lover sustained her. 
She arranged her head-dress as becomingly as 
she could; concealed, as well as she was able, 
the rents and stains upon her grey travelling 
gown, placed a nosegay of May flowers upon 
her swelling bosom, and then, with the assis- 
tance of her little attendant, having hung the 
room with festoons of intermingled flowers and 
leaves, awaited in pleasing expectation the 
arrival of her beloved. How her heart beat 
when, as twilight came, she heard his well- 
known step upon the staircase, and how joyful 
she felt, as the long desired, the dearly beloved, 
entered her miserable apartment. She rushed 
towards him, threw her snow-white arms round 
his neck, and greeted him with every expression 
of the fondest love. Philip disengaged himself 
from her with a brief * How are you?’ cast a 
displeased look round the room, and asked, 
‘What is all this? What mean all these garlands 
and nosegays ?” 

“© *Do not be displeased!’ entreated Maria, 
in a subdued tone ; * it was only for my amuse- 
ment, and I thought it might make you gay. 
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Forgive the vanity of your future bride, who 
would fain receive her beloved in a room 
adorned for his reception as well as she could 
adorn it. 1 fancied too, that here I saw the 
flowers and myrtles of a nuptial chamber.’ 

*©*A yuptial chamber!’ cried Philip, as he 
recovered himself sufficiently to add, with an 
attempt at a smile, ‘ What extraordinary beings 
you women are! Hardly are you freed from the 
depths of despair, when you again give way to 
the impulse of your childish fancy; as easily 
too, as if you had never suffered affliction.’ 

“*My dear Philip,’ answered Maria, in a 
melancholy tone, and taking his hand as she 
spoke, ‘Is it not then our fate to live more for 
the pleasures of imagination, than for those of 
reality? But forgive me; Idid not mean to 
offend you. If it be your wish, I will instantly 
strip my poor apartment of its ornaments.’ 

* You will oblige me,’ replied Philip; and 
Maria hurried, although her eyes filled with 
tears, to strip the wallsof their ornaments, then 
stood before Philip with the last nosegay which 
she had taken down in her hand, and asked 
him, with a melancholy smile, ‘ Are you satisfied 
now, my beloved ?’ 

“ *Yes—yes!’ answered Philip, hesitatingly, 
seating himself by the table. ‘ Fling the trash 
out of the window.’ 

“ «Tis your will,’ replied Maria, again re- 
pressing her tears; ‘I obey.’ She hung her 
head in sorrow, moved gently towards the win- 
dow, and opened it. She then looked out for 
a moment—‘ No, Philip,’ she commenced— 
*No! scold or laugh at me as you please, I 
cannot obey you! The gloom of the court 
presents itself to me like that of the grave, into 
which I am now about to cast with my own 
hand all my hopes. Forgive, Philip, the foolish 
humours of an excited woman: pardon my re- 
fusal, on account of my situation.’ 

“Verner smiled scornfully, stood up, and 
took the garlands from her. ‘How childish 
you are,’ he cried, as he cast them out of the 
window; ‘if you will not yourself cast hope 
over-board, I suppose that I must do so for 
you.’ ” 

In parting, we recommend ‘ The Natural 
Son’ to all who love a genuine novel, told 
with true German good faith. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Roberts's Oriental LIilustrations of the Scrip- 
dures.’—We have received a copy of this work at 
too late an hour to bestow upon it that attention 
which the importance of the subject demands. 
The author, during a long residence in the East, 
has collected, from reading and observation, a 
great nuner of illustrations of passages in the 
Bible, which naturally are obscure to European 
readers, unacquainted, or at least not familiar, 
with the peculiar customs, superstitions, and 
habits of thought and action that characterize 
Asiatic nations. We shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of examining the work at length, and we 
trust that we shall convince the author of the 
mistake made by his friends, when they told 
him “ to expect no mercy from Reviewers.” 

‘A large sheet Chart of the Eastern Coast of China, 
from latitude 234° north, to Peking, in latitude 
40° north, constructed and published by James 
Horsburgh, Hydrographer to the H.E.1.C.’— 
This chart cannot fail to be most acceptable and 
most useful to navigators, both European and 
American, if not to the Chinese themselves ; 
the cities, chief towns, headlands, harbours, &c. 
being marked with the Chinese characters. The 
introduction of the Chinese characters will en- 
able any commander of a vessel to arrive 
speedily at the desired port, if ouly a fisherman 
can be obtained as a pilot or guide, for almost 
every individual of the empire can read the 
national written character ; therefore, if the 





commander of a ship only puts his finger on the 
character, the fisherman will know to what port 
he is required to take the vessel. 


* New England and her Institutions, by one of 
her Sons.’— If we mistake not, this volume may 
be ascribed to Mr. Greenwood, a writer of some 
reputation in America, as we remember to have 
seen the last sketch in the volume, ‘ ‘The Vil- 
lage Choir,’ published in a separate volume, 
with, we believe, that gentleman’s name pre- 
fixed. It is written in a quiet unaffected style. 
In the chapters entitled ‘ Ecclesiastical Or- 
ganization,’ and ‘ College Life,’ will be found 
some new information relative to the concerns 
of religion, and the education of youth in the 
United States; in the sketch called ‘The Re- 
vival,’ our author defends these meetings from 
the censures heaped upon them by the less 
enthusiastic and the satirical. In ‘ Slavery,’ 
and ‘The Insurrection,’ he speaks of the 
condition of the Negroes in America, in a 
fearless and uncompromising manner. There 
are, in addition to these, a few lighter papers, 
such as ‘The District School,’ and the one 
already alluded to: these are rather too much 
spun out; but the tone of the entire volume 
is peaceful and benevolent, with an out-break 
of quiet humour here and there, which is agree- 
able and natural; and we think it deserves to 
find readers in Old England as well as New. 

* St. Leon, a drama, in three Acts.’—As our 
readers would naturally suppose, Godwin’s 
matchless novel has furnished the subject of this 
drama. It is not an opinion forced on us by the 
perusal of this work, but one long entertained, 
that any man who adopts, even in degree, the 
plot of a celebrated novel as the groundwork of 
a drama, runs a great risk of failure; and we 
might justify this opinion by adducing in evi- 
dence even the ‘ Werner’ of Byron, which, in its 
interest, falls far short of Miss Lee’s original 
and thrilling story. We know not that the story 
of ‘St. Leon’ could have been better arranged 
than in the drama before us, which contains 
also a fair sprinkling of livelier scenes to relieve 
those of a graver cast: but we cannot forget the 
original Marguerite, and Bethlem Gabor, and 
St. Leon, with his magnificent soliloquy when 
he first feels conscious that he is indeed pos- 
sessed of the secret of perpetual life. It is un- 
surpassed in our language. 

‘Nuge Poetice. Original Poems, by John 
Ryan.’—The greater part of these poetic trifles, 
their author informs us, were written between 
his fifteenth and twentieth year. “ He states 
the circumstance, so that if there be among 
critics any ‘bowels of compassion’ for the 
efforts of boyhood, he may be entitled to their 
benefit.” ‘This is a plea which has been urged 
till it would seem almost superfluous to answer 
it. If a book require a preliminary apology, 
its author should have confined its circulation 
to those friends, who, from personal regard for 
him, might be disposed to overlook its faults, 
but if it be thrust before the public, justice be- 
comes a duty, and the critic must declare the 
truth. This is not meant to apply particularly 
to Mr. Ryan, but to ail apologetical prefaces, for 
he is one of those who may hereafter write 
better, as the following song gives promise. 

Oh! where is love ? 
With yonder silv’ry light ’tis blended, 
When far above, 
The radiant moon shineth ! 
But when she declineth, 
Then love like her reign is ended ! 
Oh! where is love? 
’Tis in the beauteous rainbow beaming! 
And doth remove 
From him that pursueth, 
*Till the chase he rueth, 
And he finds he bath been dreaming! 
Oh! where is love? 
’Tis in the short-lived meteor glowing 
The stream above ; 
And affection ceaseth 
As that light decreaseth, 
Or sinks in the streamlet flowing ! 





‘The Composing Room ; a Serio-comico-satirigg. 
poetico Production, in three Cantos, by G. Brimmer 
M.L.U.C., imposer, corrector, locker-up, layer. 
up, and distributor of Types at some of the prin. 
cipal offices in the metropolis of Great Britain’ 
—We have transcribed this long title to saye 
ourselves and our readers some little trouble, 
They will not require many more words to ex. 
plain to them the nature of the poem ; the in. 
terest and amusement of which will be chief 
confined to our worthy helpmates and friends of 
the press. It is full of technical allusions, and 
jokes which will be only intelligible to those 
well versed in the mysteries of type and compo 
silion. 

‘CapineT CycLopz#p1a: Eminent Literary 
and Scientific Men of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
Vol. 1.’—'The first volume contains Memoirs of 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Bojardo, Berny, Ariosto, and Machiavelli; al] 
interesting subjects, but the writer never goes 
directly to his purpose, and his style wants sim- 
plicity. 

‘ A New Dictionary of the English Language, 
by Charles Richardson, Part 1.’—‘ 4 Critical 
and Facsimile Pronouncing and Explanatory Dic- 
tionary, by James Knowles, Parts I. & IL’~ 
Mr. Richardson’s Dictionary is in some degree 
known to the public, a great part having already 
appeared in the published volumes of the Ency- 

lopadia Metropolit ** The principle upon 
which I have proceeded,” he observes, “ is that 
soclearly evolved, and soincontrovertibly demon- 
strated in the ‘ Diversions of Purley,’ namely, 
that a word has one meaning, and one only; 
and that all usages must spring and be derived 
from this meaning.” The illustrative quotations 
are also arranged according to date, thus throw. 
ing a light upon the history of our language, 
equally instructive and interesting. The work, 
when complete, will be one of authority and of 
great value. The claims of Mr. Knowles’s work 
are of a different character; it is a work for 
every-day use, and immediate reference, and, 
this object being considered, is well executed. 
It will contain no less than seventy-seven thou- 
sand words, being some twenty thousand more 
than Todd’s Johnson. 

* Coghlan’s Pocket Picture of London.’—A good 
guide book to London is much wanted, but till 
such a work is published, the present may have 
its use. 

‘ Doring’s Horace, with notes, by Professor 
Anthon.’—This is, by far, the best school edition 
of Horace that has yet been published in 
England. Professor Authon has selected and 
condensed the works of the best previous com- 
mentators, removing those redundancies which 
rendered the study of the notes more difficult 
than that of the text, but preserving everything 
necessary to illustrate the author. ‘The bookis 
printed with great beauty and accuracy, and, 
moreover, is wonderfully cheap. 

‘ Nuttall’s Virgil.’— An interlinear translation 
of the Bucolics, executed with laudable fidelity. 
There are some new and striking views of the 
Roman metres in the introductory essay. 

‘ Lacroizx's Algebra.’—This admirable work 
has been ably translated by Mr. Spiller; we 
hope that its success will encourage him to com- 
plete Lacroix’s Mathematical course. ‘The easy 
familiar style adopted by that truly great man, 
his explanation of every step in the process of 
reasoning, form a powerful contrast to the di- 
dactic authoritative tone of our elementary 
works on arithmetic and algebra. Will no one 
translate and adapt to the use of the English 
pupil, one of the many excellent French treatises 
on arithmetic ? 

* Innes’s Spelling Book—and Rhetorical Class 
Book.’—'These works would deserve a word of 
commendation, but that the compiler’s vanity, 
more especially displayed in his Class Book, 
renders them ridiculous. 
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‘ Dyer’s Geographical Chart.’—A laborious 
and useful compilation. 

‘Martin’s French Verbs.’—A successful at- 
tempt to simplify one of the most difficult por- 
tions of French grammar. 

‘Le Bouquet Littéraire.’—This very pleasing 
selection of the beauties in modern French litera- 
ture, was made by the late Professor Ventouil- 
Jac, and seems not to have been designed for 
publication. It is, however, creditable to his 
taste, and well calculated to improve the taste 
of others. 

‘De Porquet’s German Trésor.’—The French 
title of this work will, we fear, create a prejudice 
against its use; we should regret this, for it is 
avery good selection of exercises for German 
students. 

*‘Rowbotham’s Guide to Spanish and English 
Conversation.’ —A good elementary book. 


We have a heap of reprints and new edi- 
tions before us: Vol. 44 of the Standard Novels, 
contains Morier’s lively and amusing ‘ Hajji 
Baba,’ which is well worthy of a place in the 
collection ; Vol. 2. of Colburn’s Modern Novelists 
completes the edition of ‘Pelham.’ We have also 
the pungent ‘Fragments from the History of 
John Bull,’ collected from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine—these, as being political, we shall pass 
without further notice; and a new edition of 
the first Essays of Elia, those incomparable gol- 
den specimens of good old English, which have 
been so much and so deservedly praised, and 
yet (to the shame of the many be it spoken) so 
little read. The authoress of * Selwyn in search 
of a Daughter,’ has also given us three volumes 
of her pleasant tales, collected from the periodi- 
cals, and commencing with the story by which 
her name is best known.—We should likewise 
notice the 24th volume of the Mirror, which is 
before us; an amusing and well-conducted mis- 
cellany, more scrupulous in acknowledging its 
obligations, than many of its more professing 
contemporaries. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Once more we have fallen into the whirlpool 
of political excitement, and if we are to judge 
from the policy of our leading publishers, the 
public is hardly disposed to read anything but 
the newspapers. Zhe season, however, in the 
fashionable acceptation of the word, is on the 
eve of commencing, and we must have abundance 
of novelty, ere long, in the shape of new publica- 
tions, concerts, exhibitions, and the otheretcetera, 
which make London so delightful to those who 
love to see sights, and so distracting to those who 
must see them. It is hardly possible to speak of ex- 
hibitions, and not to advert to the costume system 
of advertisement, so amusingly prevalent just 
now: to us, indeed, the advertisement is often 
far more satisfactory than the show itself. We 
would rather, a thousand times, for instance, see 
the two men, in green moreen, parading Regent 
Street than the “ Anatomical figure,” and are half 
inclined to believe that the chamberlain to the 
dog ‘ Bashaw,” with his grey jerkin, and scarlet 
tosettes, is fully as much of a sight as that won- 
derful piece of wax-work in marble! But, to 
return to graver things, though few books are 
appearing at the present moment, science and 
literature are, nevertheless, meeting with some 
honour among us.—The preferment of the son of 
Crabbe to the vicarage of Bredfield in Suffolk 
(in the gift of the Lord Chancellor), is an agree- 
able evidence that our poets are not utterly for- 
gotten, even in these political days; while the 
Tecent and unanimous election of Mrs. Somer- 
ville and Miss Caroline Herschel, as Honorary 
Members of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
cannot but gratify all true lovers of science. 
Another of our female writers (so formidable as 





a phalanx of talent just now)—we mean Mrs. 
Lee,—is about to collect her ‘ African Sketches,’ 
which have appeared in periodicals, and publish 
them in a volume with copious notes. We are 
glad to hear it; the more she gives us of per- 
sonal adventure in these additions, the more 
interesting and valuable will be her miscellany. 
Before we leave the subject of books, we must 
notice one announcement, which promises 
amusement—a single volume, in March, of * Old 
Maids, their Varieties, Characters, and Condi- 
tions.” 

Our auctioneers, too, are putting forth not a 
few temptations to the curiosity-mongers and 
dilletianti. In addition to the sale of Heber’s 
library, we have advertisements of a valuable 
collection of coins, to be sold by Messrs. South- 
gate and Son—of the remaining portion of Sto- 
thard’s pictures and sketches, which Messrs. 
Christie and Manson are about to dispose of ; 
they also announce a collection of fine proofs 
and early impressions of Sir Robert Strange’s 
works, which are to be brought to the hammer in 
March. Messrs. Foster, in Pall Mall, will sell, 
towards the close of the same month, two car- 
toons, by Raffaelle—the subjects, ‘St. Peter 
healing the Sick Man at the Beautiful Gate,’ 
and * Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind.’ 

We have seen a collection of upwards of 500 
fac-simile autographs of the kings, queens, and 
worthies of Great Britain, from the fourteenth 
century to the present time, which has been 
skilfully lithographed by Mr. Netherclift. Ad- 
ditional interest has been given to this collection 
by occasional extracts from original letters. 

We are sorry to have made a blunder, but 
(more especially as the fault is not our own) glad 
to contradict the notice of the death of Zingarelli, 
which appeared in our columns a few weeks ago. 
It appears, that while we were prophesying an 
immortality for this veteran composer, on the 
strength of his ‘ Landate’ and *‘ Ombra adorata,’ 
he was busily occupied in composing a piece of 
music in honour of the King of Naples, which 
is to be performed in the course of April. The 
French papers committed the assassination: we 
only wished, as was becoming, to mourn at his 
funeral._We looked in at Miss Pelzer’s morn- 
ing Concert on Tuesday, which was well attended 
—what, if we say, better than the performance 
deserved? Mori played a violin pasticcio ina 
more fragmentary and florid style than usual, 
and Mr. Roche sung an air by Bellini, with 
sweetness. Mr. Purday also acquitted himself 
well in Neukomm’s ‘ Napoleon’s Midnight Re- 
view.” With. respect to the other pieces we 
heard—silence is sometimes criticism as well as 
consent. 


We understand that Madame Vestris is in 
treaty with the proprietors of the Haymarket 
Theatre for a seven years’ lease of that house, 
to commence, if we have been rightly informed, 
at Easter. Madame Vestris has yet another 
season to come ot her agreement for the Olympic 
Theatre. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan, 29.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. 
Collins's selection of early specimens of the Old 
English Drama was laid on the table of the 
Society, as a present from the learned editor. It 
isanother Miracle Play, now first printed from a 


manuscript copy in the Cottonian collection, and | ] a 
| standing room in the large hall of the Society. 


is entitled * The Marriage of the Virgin.’ 

The Secretary read a communication from Sir 
Thomas Phillips, Bart., referring to some Saxon 
charters, believed to be inedited, and part of a 
correspondence between Henry VIII. and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, when the latter was the English 
Ambassador at the Imperial Court, concerning 





A copy of the second number of Mr. | 


the pending treaty for the marriage of his 
daughter Mary to the Emperor's son. 

Feb. 5.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. Some ancient crockery and glass wares 
were exhibited to the Society, and some specu- 
lations upon them, by Mr. A. J. Kempe, were 
read by the Secretary. Mr. Kempe imagines 
that some fragments of glass were of a mirror 
broken over the mortal remains of its former 
owner, as his sword was broken over the body of 
a deceased warrior. The reading of the corre- 
spondence with Sir Thomas Wyatt, when am- 
bassador to the Emperor, was continued. 


Feb. 12.—Thomas Amyott, Esq., Treasurer, in 
the chair. Mr. Sydney Smirke, a Fellow of the 
Society, exhibited to the Society a drawing of the 
episcopal throne in the church of San Francesco, 
(St. Francis, the founder of the mendicant mo- 
nastic order which bears his name,) at Assisi, in 
the Apennines, between Foligno and Perugia ; 
and the Secretary read an interesting descriptive 
account of it, communicated by Mr. Smirke, with 
some speculations upon the date and authorship 
of the work. 

Further extracts were read from the historical 
correspondence before referred to. 


Feb. 19.—Thomas Amyott, Esq., Treasurer, in 
the chair. An episode in the history of Henry 
VIII.’s warlike expedition into France, including 
his feats before St. Omer’s, “ By the grace of 
God, and by the favour of St. George,” from 
original papers in the possession of the Trevel- 
lyan family, was read by the Secretary. Sir 
Henry Ellis read also some historical letters 
communicated by the learned Vice President of 
the Society, Henry Hallam, Esq., of the time of 
James I. The first, of the only two read, was 
from the king himself, written during the sitting 
of his first parliament, with the Commons of 
which he does not appear to have been at all 
pleased. It is dated from his house, “The Wil- 
derness,” where he declares, before God, that he 
had rather stay while his soul and body remain- 
ed together, than come in contact with such a 
pack of Puritans as the Commons’ House con- 
sisted of. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 17.—A note on the cultivation of the 
pine-apple at the Duke of Roxburgh’s seat near 
Kelso, and an abstract of the Meteorological 
Journal of the Society for the year 1834, were 
the subjects of the communications read this day. 
From the observations registered, it appears that 
the temperature of the last season exceeded the 
usual mean by 3.08°, whilst the amount of rain 
was nearly four inches below the average,—half 
of the quantity in the entire year falling in the 
months of July and August. The heat on the 
17th of the former month reached the 94th 
degree of Fahrenheit’s scale in the shade, and 
the 130th in the sun’s rays. 

In the room we noticed some handsome varie- 
ties of Amaryllis, Eukianthus, and Camellia, 
Garrya elliptica, and varieties of Bletia and 
Acacia. 

B. G. King, Esq., William Staveley, Esq., and 
Mr. Charlwood, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 21.—The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Munster in the chair. It having been announced 
that Lieut. Burnes’s diploma would be presented 
to him this day, there was a very large assembly 
of the members and their friends, so much so 
that it was with difficulty many could obtain 


After the presentation of the diploma to Lieut. 
Burnes, the usual routine of business followed. 
Three gentlemen were admitted members. Se- 
veral valuable presents were made, of which, 
and of the paper read on the occasion, an ex- 
tract from Capt. Low’s History of Tenasserim, 
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of which we shall give an account in our next 
number. 


Eart Munster then rose ; and having called 
the attention of the meeting to the principal 
object of their assemblage, proceeded to address 
himself to Lieut. Burnes as follows :— 

“Sir,—In consequence of the unavoidable ab- 
sence of our President, whose more important, 
though I am sure I can vouch for his feeling 
them to be not less interesting duties, prevent 
his attendance, it falls to my lot, as a Vice Pre- 
sident, in the name of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to state to you the 
object of our having particularly requested your 
attendance here this day. I regret sincerely the 
absence of our President, because the gratifying 
pledge of the sentiments this Society entertain 
towards you, which it is their intention now to 
bestow upon you, would, I feel, have come in 
every way better from him ; but should I fail in 
my duty, which is to express fully, and with pro- 
priety, the sentiments of the Society, it will not 
be so much their fault, or their want of conviction 
of your merits, as the fault of me, their organ. 

* Allow me, Sir, in the first place, to congra- 
tulate you, in the name of the Society, on the 
happy completion of your successful enterprise ; 
the personal risks and dangers of which have, in 
no degree, obscured its splendid results. Your 
journey through Central Asia, and the pursuits 
which you incorporated with it, must be con- 
sidered by the Society as especially compre- 
hended within the scope of those objects, for 
the attainment of which they are congregated, 
and for which also they received their charter. 
They have therefore come to the unanimous re- 
solution of presenting you with a special mark of 
their high approbation ; and I would here ob- 
serve, that, however great the meed of applause 
may be, which you have received from other 
learned Societies, the value of whose honours I 
would by no means wish to depreciate; yet 
there is not any learned or scientific body within 
the realm which is so well able to appreciate your 
merits, and, consequently, so proper to pronounce 
upon them. It may be difficult, therefore, con- 
sidering the number, as well as the value, of those 
encomiums, that the Societies, to which I have 
referred, have with so much justice bestowed 
upon you, to add to their applause. But, Sir, I 
must be allowed to say, that the very fact of so 
many, and such distinguished bodies having 
showered their praises and honours upon you, is 
of itself'a sufficient proof of your deserts; and it 
evinces, very strongly, the value of that new in- 
formation which you have brought us, and how 
wide and extensive is the field which you have 
explored. Whether it be those devoted to Geo- 
graphy or Geology, Antiquity, or general Litera- 
ture; whether it be the politician, the soldier, 
or the merchant ; whether it be the man of pure 
science, or the man of general research, all have 
alike admitted your high merits, and have anx- 
iously hastened to do you justice. These various 
Societies have sifted the stores you have brought 
home; and the result has proved how much 
more gold than sand they contain. Each has 
said and done so much towards honouring you, 
that it would be difficult to find any other Society, 
except this, the Royal Asiatic Society, the ap- 
probation of which, could, in any degree, increase 
your gratification. But we, Sir, feel not only 
that we can, but that we may add to your praises, 
and to your gratification ; for we differ from all 
other institutions in this respect, that we claim 
Asia, with its mythology, its history, its antiqui- 
ties, arts and sciences, as the object of our par- 
ticular researches. Thus I am happy that the 
Royal Asiatic Society, though certainly not 
amongst the least, appears to be the last to offer 
you the honours within its gift, claiming, as we 
do, the power and ability to criticise and judge 
of your merits in the aggregate. We now, by 


our act, affirm, that, whether the extent of your 





travels, the interesting points they have illus- 
trated, the good they are likely to produce, the 
additions they have brought to the stores of 
science in almost every branch ; whether, I say, 
these things be considered singly or collectively, 
there can be no doubt that they place your en- 
terprise at the very highest point of praise. To 
yourself, Sir, it must be highly gratifying to have 
re-opened to usa great river of antiquity, and a 
classical country, both of which, but most cer- 
tainly the former, have been sealed to Europe 
for two thousand years. It must be an equal 
source of satisfaction to you to have penetrated 
to the great seat of learning in the East, the Om 
el Belad, the mother of cities, and to have joined 
her to the great family of mankind. But, Sir, 
all this has been repeated to you so often, even, I 
fear, ad nauseam, that I will not now detain you 
or this meeting, by repeating it. I will, there- 
fore, sum up my detail of your exploits by assur- 
ing you, that the Royal Asiatic Society considers 
you to have performed for Central Asia what 
Bruce did for the Nile, and Denham and Clap- 
perton for the Niger and Central Africa. 

“Such are the results of your expedition ; but 
whilst I thus refer to them, I must not conceal 
from you the high opinion which this Society enter- 
tainsof your personal conduct, nor the fact that this 
public expression of their feeling is strongly con- 
nected with your diplomatic arrangements with 
the Ameers of Sinde, and bears as well on your 
enterprising character, as on your judgment un- 
der difficulties and dangers, and on your discre- 
tion when in communication with the natives. 
I may say, indeed, with reference to the last 
point, that there is no Society but that which 
now surrounds you, which could estimate the 
magnitude of those difficulties; for there is no 
other Society which possesses the means requisite 
to form a judgment on them. Nor can I refrain 
from commenting, in the highest terms, upon a 
circumstance which is alike honourable to your- 
self individually, and creditable to the character 
of your countrymen collectively, and which is 
likely to produce much good in our future 
intercourse with Central Asia, namely, your 
having avoided all deceit, and your having on 
all occasions frankly avowed to the chiefs your 
rank, station, and country. Entertaining these 
sentiments towards you, the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety have, with one voice, unanimously resolved 
to go out of its ordinary course of proceed- 
ing, and to confer upon you an honour, of 
which, I fear, the narrow limits to which fur- 
ther inquiry is confined, renders it unlikely that 
there should be such another claimant. It is 
an honour which places you amongst us in the 
same situation that you occupy towards Europe, 
that of being alone in your distinction. The 
diploma which I now have the honour to present 
to you, admits you, during your life, to all the 
privileges of a member of this Institution ; and 
altogether exempts you from the payment of the 
usual fees and subscriptions. Allow me, Sir, to 
congratulate you upon becoming one of us; and 
permit me, at the same time, to mention inci- 
dentally, a circumstance which it will doubtless 
afford you much pleasure to learn, inasmuch as 
it proves that the result of your travels was 
amongst the desiderata of this Society at an 
early period of its formation. A proposition was 
brought forward at that period to have a medal 
struck, to be offered as an inducement to enter- 
prising individuals to take the very same journey 
which you have now accomplished. This pro- 
position was not carried into effect; but, had it 
been adopted, I should now have had the gra- 
tification of placing that medal in your hands. 
I mention this circumstance without hesitation ; 
for, however strongly I may regret the inability 
of this Society thus to reward you, yet I have 
the strongest conviction, that to a mind like 
yours, the spirit in which the Society makes the 
donation will alone be looked at, apart from any 





consideration of its value; and in this light | 
am certain you will regard the scroll of parch. 
ment with which I have presented you, to be of 
equal value with the Koh-e-Noor.t 

“ Having now done my public duty, you must 
allow me, Sir, to congratulate you individually, 
and to express the gratification I feel at makin 
your personal acquaintance; and, in the name 
of this Society, I now wish you every success jn 
that career in your profession which your talents 
and abilities will claim for you.” 

Sir Aicexanver Jonnston—*I really must be 
permitted to make a few observations with re. 
ference to the occasion which draws this meeting 
together. The services which have been rep. 
dered by the distinguished officer who now occu. 
pies our attention in a geographical, political, 
and moral point of view, are inestimable. By 
fixing with accuracy the position of Bokhara, of 
Balkh, and of the western range of the great 
Himalaya mountains, this gentleman has done 
more towards the construction of a map which 
may be relied on, of those countries, than has 
been achieved by any person, since the epoch of 
Alexander the Great. We now see formed, by 
his indefatigable and patient courage, an all 
but continuous link of communication between 
Western Asia and the Caspian Sea: we may 
shortly expect to find that the commerce which 
is carried on in the ports of that sea has reached 
the Indo-Chinese boundaries; and we may, at 
no very distant period, look for its extension to 
the whole of Northern India. The employment 
of the enormous resources at the command of 
Great Britain, which are now locked up in in- 
activity, will give fresh life to that spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise which is so eminently charac- 
teristic of our countrymen. We may also very 
reasonably expect that, together with the ex- 
tension of commerce, the attendant blessings of 
civilization will be disseminated throughout the 
semi-barbarous states of Central Asia; and that, 
by means of the great moral power, the press—a 
power to which I confidently look as the ulti- 
mate means of civilizing the globe, and raising 
man in the scale of creation. That similar ex- 
ertions to those of the enterprising traveller 
present might very soon be called for, was be- 
tokened by every appearance of the Oriental 
political horizon. The situation of Egypt; that 
of Turkey ; the rise, within a comparatively re- 
cent period of an enormous and overgrown power 
in the North, which is now fast proceeding to- 
wards the North-western Persian provinces, all 
tend to create, not only a political, but a moral 
ferment in the East, which must end in the sub- 
version of some states, and the erection of new 
ones. The contest will most probably be de- 
cided in those countries which have been recently 
traversed by our new associate ; and the infor- 
mation which he has brought us respecting them 
is thus rendered invaluable. I entertain a strong 
hope that the government, both in Great Britain 
and India, will be impressed with the necessity 
of availing itself of Lieut. Burnes’s distinguished 
talents. I confidently prophecy that, if their de- 
velopement be at all concomitant with the past, 
they will not fail to secure to him the transmis- 
sion of his name, under the most favourable 
auspices, to posterity. I do, therefore, my Lord, 
most heartily congratulate you, and this honour- 
able Society, upon the accession of a member 80 
distinguished as Lieut. Burnes.” 

Lievt. Burnes then rose and said —“ My 
Lord and Gentlemen,—I have felt myself placed 
in many trying situations since my return to this 
land, but I have been placed in none more 30 
than the present. The honour which this Society 
has done me, and the kindness of expression to- 
wards me on the part of your Lordship, almost 





t Literally the « Mountain of Light.”’ It is the cele- 
brated diamond of which Nadir Shah despoiled the 
Mogul Shah Mohammed. It now forms part of the 
Persian regalia. 
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unfitmefor reply. But I trust I am able to appre- 
ciate justly the applause of so eminent a Society, 
conveyed to me as it has been by one so distin- 
ished by his rank, but not more distinguished 
in that respect, than by his devotion to and zeal 
in the cause of Asiatic Literature and Science. 
Ihave the honour to see my name associated 
with many Societies for the prosecution of science 
and learning, and amongst them are three Asiatic 
Societies in the East ; but this circumstance has 
by no means rendered me indifferent to the ap- 
probation of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland: on the contrary, I had 
looked forward to the evening of life, after my 
iod of active service had passed away, to join 
it. Imagine, therefore, my joy at finding myself, 
by an act of peculiar favour, chosen its adopted 
son. It is an honour, to me, of great value ; for 
here, in this place, I find myself at home amidst 
the productions of that country in which I have 
fourteen years of my life. Around me I 
see the monuments, the relics, the antiquities of 
India; and, what is still more pleasing to me, I 
see also many of those who have devoted their 
time, and their talents, to the illustration of 
these monuments. I feel myself again amongst 
those whose associations, and whose connexions 
have been for years past identified with mine. 
I cannot, however, attribute the honours, the 
favours, which have been showered upon me, to 
any merit which I possess. I am rather dis- 
d to account for them by the novelty, and 
figh classical interest of the countries which I 
have visited. I hope, however, that I have been 
at least instrumental in pointing out that there 
isa rich harvest for the future inquirer in Cen- 
tral Asia; and I shall be contented to be looked 
upon as a gleaner before the harvest is gathered ; 
for I confidently trust that the journey I have 
performed will encourage future and more 
talented persons to travel there. 

“In the presence of the Society, I have now the 
pleasure to pay a debt of gratitude which has 
long been due to it. When that distinguished 
and amiable man, the late lamented Sir John 
Malcolm, assumed the government of Bombay, 
he was charged by this Society with some com- 
munications to the Literary Society of Bombay: 
amongst them was a copy of the desiderata put 
forth by the Royal Asiatic Society. This paper, 
with a spirit finely characteristic of him, Sir John 
Malcolm had lithographed and extensively cir- 
culated at Bombay. A copy of it fell into my 
hands ; and it was carried by me throughout my 
wanderings in Asia. Often when in the desert 
—often when in the city, far removed from civi- 
lization, have I referred to that paper with the 
utmost advantage. My inquiries have often been 
guided by it into channels whither neither edu- 
cation nor inclination would have led me; and 
thus, Gentlemen, by attending to your instruc- 
tions and guidance, I have been enabled to fill 
up many a hiatus which would otherwise have 
remained void. It is, therefore, most gratifying 
to me, in the presence of this Society, to ac- 
knowledge my obligations to it; and I feel it to 
be my duty to offer, as a record to be placed 
among the archives of your Society, the identical 
paper which has been so long my companion, 
and so frequently my guide. I perhaps may 
venture, most respectfully, to recommend its yet 
More extensive circulation, because, as a précis 
of desiderata, 1 look upon it to be invaluable. 
I must now candidly confess, that I cannot, for 
an instant, allow myself to appropriate the ho- 
hours which you have conferred upon me, to 
myself, individually. I am certain that their 
immediate effect will be of far higher utility than 
the mere gratification of the ambition or vanity 
ofany individual. They will have their effect, 
hereafter, by leading my fellow-countrymen in 
the East on to further exertions, who, whilst they 
are advancing the important interests of this 
Society, will be stimulated by the reflection, that 





the more correct and intimate their knowledge 
of Asia and its people is rendered, the better 
enabled will England become to govern her 
Asiatic possessions with credit to herself, and 
advantage to them ; and the sooner would arrive 
that period at which the blessings of her civiliza- 
tion might be spread over them. 

“T have now only, in conclusion, to reiterate 
to this assembly my earnest and grateful thanks 
for the distinguished honour conferred upon me. 
Your Lordship has alluded to the former inten- 
tion of the Society to bestow a medal upon the 
individual who should first perform the journey 
from which I have returned. But I must be 
allowed to say, that I prize the honourable testi- 
monial which I now hold in my hand, far beyond 
the most precious medal. I shall regard it as 
the Indians do their munter —as a spell to ex- 
cite me to further exertions. And if my past 
efforts may be considered to have entitled me to 
the possession of a document of which I have so 
much reason to be proud, I can only say that it 
will act as a double stimulus in future efforts, in 
all of which I shall be happy to receive this 
Society's instructions. 

“ A few days, Gentlemen, and I shall be gone 
from among you; but that which has passed 
here this day, shail never be effaced from my 
memory whilst life endures, though I am now 
compelled to say, farewell.”—(Mr. Burnes then 
sat down, amidst loud applause, deeply affected.) 

Ear Monster rose again, and addressing the 
meeting, said — “I had not anticipated having 
again so soon to return my thanks to Lieut. 
Burnes ; but, Sir, (addressing Lieut. Burnes,) I 
must say, that if you prize the diploma which 
you hold, you may rest assured that an almost 
equal value will be placed by the Society on the 
interesting paper which you have so kindly pre- 
sented to us. Moreover, I am convinced that if 
the praises and rewards within the gift of this 
Society shall call into life a further spirit of in- 
quiry, the interesting document which has so 
long accompanied ‘you, will, when placed among 
the relics to which you have alluded, be still 
more likely than ever to create a desire for enter- 
prise and research; and I, therefore, shall move 
that it be placed, with care and veneration, 
amongst the archives of this Society.” 


Westminster Mepicat Society.—The pro- 
ceedings of this Society, since our last notice, 
have been interesting only to the medical world, 
with the exception of a description of the Baths 
of Pfeffers, in Germany, read by Dr. Johnson. 

It appears, that these baths are little known, 
and still less frequented by our countrymen, 
although the waters possess considerable medi- 
cinal virtues, and their situation is highly 
romantic. The description given by the author 
of his visit was very interesting, but our limits 
will scarcely permit us to do more than mention 
in his own words, “ that of all the strange places 
into which men have penetrated, in search of 
treasure or health, there is probably not one on 
this earth, or under it, more wonderful.” He 
gives its locality as a few miles distant from the 
Splugen Road, in the route from Wallenstadt to 
Coire. 

In the approach to the baths, the most wild and 
picturesque scenery meets the eye, consisting of 
tremendous precipices, deep ravines, roaring 
cascades, and a matchless prospect, extending 
over the whole of the Grison Alps and valleys, to 
the Lake of Constance. 

The author further described the locale of an 
immense Hospital for Invalids, to be at the very 
bottom of a frightful ravine, always chafed by 
the roaring torrents of the Tamina. The baths 
are scooped out of the rocks, forming part of its 
foundation, and the entrance to them consists of 
a fragile scaffold of only two planks in breadth, 
suspended, as it were, in the air, across a ravine 
fifty feet above the torrent underneath, and three 





or four hundred feet heneath the crevice admit- 
ting light and air; this same foot-path extending 
nearly half a mile into the interior of the moun- 
tain, where the source of the Thermz is seen, 
The baths are arched with stone, and so con- 
structed, as to admit but little light, and still 
Jess air. The waters are continually flowing 
through the baths, so that the temperature is 
uniform, and the water pure; the air is as hot 
as the Therma, inasmuch as the very walls are 
warm, in consequence of the dense vapour con- 
stantly pervading the space unoccupied by water, 
In these situations, the Doctor mentioned, inva- 
lids often remain, or rather lie, daily, from two 
to six, eight, ten, and sometimes sixteen hours! 
thus being in a perfect state of maceration. 

The disorders for which these baths are most 
celebrated on the continent, are rheumatism, 
nervous pains, diseases of the glands, and cuta- 
neous affections. The author of the paper thinks 
dyspeptic, nervous, and hypochondriacal patients 
would derive great advantage from their use, 
especially preceded by the usual excitement 
attending the route from this country. The 
waters have neither taste, smell, nor colour, and 
are described to possess only simple saline sub- 
stances, common to other mineral springs. It is 
stated, they will keep for ten years without losing 
their transparency, or depositing a sediment. 

A discussion ensued, on the advantages of 
bathing in rheumatism, and other diseases, which 
was only interesting to professional men. 

The paper appeared to give great satisfaction 
to a full attendance of the members. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mon. Entomological Society ..........Eight, P.M. 

Linnzan Society .......+...+..Eight, P.M. 
TuEs. { Horticuttura Society ‘ 

Institution of Civil Engineers.... Eight, p.m. 
Society of Arts .......+0+ cccocd Pe 7, 

Royal Society 
Tur. } Society of Antiquaries 

Zoological Society .........+.-.. Three, P.M. 
Royal Institution...........++ -++9 p.8, P.M. 
Royal Asiatic Society ...........- Two, P.M. 


Wep. 


Fraip. 
Sar. 





MUSIC 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 


Tue commencement of the season has been a 
brilliant one, as far as regards this establishment, 
a new work having been brought forward at its 
first Concert on Monday evening, which is enti- 
tled to the first rank in compositions of the 
highest order. Of course we mean Spohr’s cha- 
racteristic Symphony, and of this we may say in 
limine, that a second hearing fully justified our 
favourable opinion, as expressed upon its trial. 
We were more excited, if possible, than before, 
and more alive to the high poetical feeling, and 
grand bold effects, which are to be found in 
every part of the composition. A programme, 
giving the story of a symphony, is, if we mistake 
not, rather a new feature in a concert bill; but, 
as all the great writers (especially those of later 
days—as Beethoven, Mendelsohn, Weber) must, 
and did, work from distinct imaginations, and not 
vague sensations, when they have wished their 
writings to bear a decided and impressive cha- 
racter, we see not why those of a more sluggish 
fancy should not be allowed the benefit of such 
an assistance as the composer's exposition of his 
own intentions, or some mention of the story or 
scene which inspired him. Spohr’s new sym- 
phony is based upon an ‘Ode to Music,’ by 
Pfeiffer, the praise of which art affords occasion 
for 2s many contrasts and varied scenes as the 
casting of the bell suggested to Schiller. A short 
opening Jargo, full of suspense and mystery, 
pourtrays in sound (paradoxical as it may be 
thought) “the deep silence of Nature before 
Creation.” Gradually, however, we hear a cer- 
tain progressive movement in this chaos, and 
Life awakens—with it the voice of Nature and 
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the elements; this is the subject of the allegro— 
the theme of which has all the sweetness of a 
stray air from Paradise, though perhaps more 
in the composer’s usual manner than other parts 
of the work (or poem), which we are examining. 
Nothing can be more felicitous or original than 
the manner in which, without studied eccentri- 
city, or servile imitation, Spohr has suggested 
the idea of all the first sounds of Creation ;— 
birds trying their newly-found notes— fierce 
sudden winds, which break out ever and anon— 
and a rich smooth under-current of the sound of 
murmuring waters, and the waving of heavy 
foliage. (Let our soberer readers bear in mind, 
that we are endeavouring to criticise in the spirit 
of the composer, and that we speak of effects, 
rather than the scientific arts by which they are 
produced). The second movement is devoted 
to the cradle-song, the dance, and the serenade ; 
nothing can be more lulling and simple than the 
first—nothing more exciting and spontaneous than 
the second (it is a tune which might have crept 
out from Oberon’s horn)—and the third motivo 
is full of the tenderness of the lover “ sighing like 
a furnace.” Spohr has, by very ingenious con- 
trivance, made these three themes crossand inter- 
mingle; and, as each has a different tempo, and 
a different emphasis, this movement requires to 
be felt, as well as played by the orchestra, or it 
would want clearness to the hearer; but the 
band, under able conduct, performed it with ad- 
mirable precision, and without constraint or stiff- 
ness, and the effect was natural and delightful. 
We observed, however, some of the elder of the 
audience listening to it with a sort of melancholy 
surprise, as if to say, “ Is music come to this?” 
Nothing was ever imagined grander than the 
contrast afforded by the opening of the next 
movement, which is warlike, and shows us the 
march of countless hosts; the music has a dig- 
nified magnificence, which raises it far above the 
smart common-place of a procession tune, and 
unconsciously fills the mind with pictures of the 
glories of chivalry. The middle part of this 
movement is wrought with great skill, and after 
a return of the conquerors (a repetition of the 
march), there breaks out a grave choral strain of 
thanksgiving, of a simplicity positively gigantic. 
Nothing can be plainer than the writing here, 
and its effect is, in proportion, successful. The 
close of this movement will always be remem- 
bered by us as one of the most magnificent 
things in music. The finale is hardly less strik- 
ing; it is a ‘ Funeral Dirge, and Consolation in 
Grief :’ the melody of the first, simple and an- 
cient as one of the old funeral psalm tunes (to 
us always affecting), is broken by short, wailing 
phrases from the wind instruments, and is full of 
the sorrow which attends on death, and of the 
solemn darkness of the grave; it is beautifully 
relieved by a soothing strain, so sweet and holy, 
that one might almost fancy some echoes of 
heaven’s music were allowed to reach the 
mourners to lighten their affliction. With this 
the symphony concludes, and we cannot leave 
it, without regretting that the limited powers of 
language forbid our doing full justice to its 
beauty and variety, and without expressing our 
extreme satisfaction at the manner in which its 
difficulties were overcome, and its meaning con- 
veyed to the audience by the orchestra. 


We must be brief with the rest of the music 
performed on this occasion. Madame Stock- 
hausen was singing with her usual finish and 
sweetness. We trust that the rumour, of her 
leaving the profession at the close of the season, 
is a false one; she would be a serious loss to our 
orchestras. Of Braham, we can say nothing that 
would be agreeable-—nor did Mr. Horsley’s 
Motett strike us as happy, or in any respect 
original. Mr. Blagrove made his first appear- 
ance in public since his return from Germany, 
and performed a Concerto, by Molique, with 
great finish of execution and sweetness of tone ; 





but we must hear him again before we can re- 
port upon him as we could wish. Mr. J. Cra- 
mer’s pianoforte Concerto (the finale, an air 
with variations, by Mozart,) was perfect in his 
own style. The other instrumental pieces per- 
formed were—Mozart’s Sinfonia, No. 7; Men- 
delsohn’s dreamy and Ossianic Overture to the 
* Isles of Fingal ;’ and Beethoven’s well-tried and 
always delightful ‘ Egmont.’ Sir George Smart 
conducted the performance. 








THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE WEDDING GOWN ; and KING ARTHUR. 
Monday, KENILWORTH ; and KING ARTHUR. 
Tuesday, THE HAZARD OF THE DIE; TOM O’SHANTER; 
and KING ARTHUR. 
Wednesday, No performance. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, Auber’s Historical Opera of LESTOCQ; or, the 
Féte of the Hermitage; and PERFECTION. 
Monday, LESTOCQ ; and THE BLIND BOY. 
Tuesday, LESTOCQ; and other Entertainments. 
Wednesday, No performanc 


ance. 
Thursday, LESTOCQ; and THE MILLER AND HIS MEN. 








COVENT GARDEN. 

Tue new grand opera, called, ‘ Lestocq, or, 
the Féte of the Hermitage,’ does not seem likely 
to answer the ends of the management so well 
as it was hoped that it would. Nor can this be 
much wondered at: the scenery is extremely 
good, it is true, and the dresses are magnificent; 
but, in every other respect, it is far inferior to 
* Gustavus,’ which opera is so fresh in the recol- 
lection of play-goers, that it is as much out of 
the question not to institute a comparison, as 
for that comparison not to turn to the disadvan- 
tage of ‘The Doctor,’ as * Lestocq’ is frequently 
called. The music is clever to a certain extent, 
but there is nothing in the choruses which ap- 
proaches the excitement contained in those of 
* Gustavus,’ and the story falls flat, and is with- 
out interest, from a cause which ought not to 
have escaped so experienced a hand as that of 
Monsieur Scribe. It is a story of a conspiracy 
carried on by one princess, who is seen, against 
another who is not seen. There is a capital fight 
at the end, but it is a bad omen for an author to 
make his own piece end in smoke. Upon the 
whole, we fear that the Féte of this Hermitage 
will experience the fate of the other Hermitage 
imported from abroad, and not keep long in this 
climate. 


OLYMPIC. 

Mr. Jerrold’s piece, called ‘ Hearts and Dia- 
monds,’ was produced here on Monday, and 
well received, which it deserved to be, although 
we cannot give it so much praise as we had last 
week the pleasure of offering to his new dramas 
at Drury Lane and at Mrs. Nisbett’s theatre. It 
was dressed and put on the stage with a draw- 
ing-room air, which is only to be met with at 
this house, but the plot has not interest enough 
in proportion to its intricacy, and the conse- 
quence was, that the audience, although pleased, 
was not excited. The best scene is a reading of 
a will. It was, upon the whole, fairly acted, 
but Mr. Liston was pre-eminent: his acting 
might serve as a useful lesson to those silly 
people, who imagine, or fancy they imagine, or 
dream that they fancy they imagine, that this 
admirable artist isa farceur, and not acomedian. 








MISCELLANEA 

London University.—The annual general meet- 
ing of the proprietors took place on Wednesday. 
The Rerort expressed satisfaction at the pro- 
spects of the Institution. The number of the 
students in the faculty of the Arts and Law was 
last year 122, this year 137; students in Medi- 
cine last year, 347, this 371. Pupils in the 
junior school 284, and this year 303. The total 
amount of receipts last year 9890/. 3s., and this 
year 99711. 16s. 8d. None can rejoice more 
than we do at the improved prospects of the 





Institution as announced in the Report; for we 
confess we see no great change ourselves, cop. 
sidering that the extraordinary expenses of the 
year amounted to 1218/. 16s. 9d.! and cep. 
tainly the prospects of the proprietors have 
not improved, seeing that Mr. Tooke, who has 
been, from first to last, a member of the council, 
informed them that their “ prospects were des. 
perate,” and as their interest in the Institution 
was merely nominal, he proposed that ¢ 
should “ relinquish this nominal interest” alto. 
gether. This monstrous proposition was indig. 
nantly rejected by Col. Liecester Stanhope and 
others, and withdrawn—but the mere fact of 
such a proposition having been brought forward, 
is, in itself, sufficiently important to justify us in 
again adverting to this subject when we 
chance to have a little more room and leisure, 


Supplies of Water for the Metropolis. (Froma 
correspondent.)—This important subject, after 
lying dormant for some time, has again become 
an object of public attention. Various plans 
have been suggested, the whole of which, how- 
ever, are founded upon a scale so vast, as, in all 
probability, to deter the public or the govern- 
ment from plunging into the expense. Yet, if 
we would but avail ourselves of the new light 
which geology has thrown upon the subject, afull 
and cheap supply might easily be obtained. The 
strata upon which London and the surrounding 
district stand, are now perfectly well known, and 
though the depth at which water may be obtained 
is certainly great, yet the supply is superabun- 
dant and sure, and also of the very finest quality 
in the world. An instance of the certainty 
which now prevails upon the subject, may be 
mentioned in the success of the large well, which 
has recently been sunk at Hampstead, by the 
water company of that place. Owing to the in- 
creased dryness of our summers, the ponds of 
the company have been for the last three years 
very insufficiently supplied, and thence resort 
has been had to a well, and steam power, for in- 
creasing the supply. This well is 321 feet in 
depth. After passing through the usual stratum 
of London clay, which was found to be a depth 
of about 200 feet, other strata (containing 
curious remains, see Atheneum, No. 363,) were 
passed through, and at length a supply of water 
has been found, to an extent which leads to the 
belief, that something like a vast subterranean 
lake of fresh water must exist under the London 
district. The steam-engine has for the last 
several weeks been in operation by night and 
day, pumping water into the ponds at the rate 
of 100 gallons per minute, and yet not the 
slightest impression has been made upon the 
depth in the well. But for this fortunate cit- 
cumstance, the usual supply of water to Kent- 
ish Town and the neighbourhood would have 
been totally cut off, and recourse would neces- 
sarily have been had to the New River Com- 
pany, at an expense, for pipes and operations, of 
about 50,000/.; but owing to the full supply from 
their well, the Hampstead Company now fur- 
nish a much purer water than before.—Follow- 
ing this example, the different parishes and 
districts of London should proceed to sink 
wells and reservoirs for a supply of water, not 
brought through a ditch twenty miles long, with 
all the accessories of filth collected on its way, 
and muddiness in rainy seasons, but pure, cheap, 
and existing directly under foot. It is probable 
that by means of wells and steam-engines, not 
only would the purest of water be supplied, but 
at one-tenth part of the price now paid to acom- 
pany, which must procure it at a distance of so 
many miles. Already, indeed, the principal 
brewers and manufacturers are supplied with 
water from their own wells, toa saving of some 
hundreds per annum, in more instances than 
one, which are well known. Let the parishioners 
of London and Southwark then look no longer 
to Parliamentary Committees, which only end 
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in an expense of thousands of pounds for plans, 
which are to pass through miles of country, and 
be attended with millions of expense; but at 
once set their own shoulders to the work, which 
will not fail to conduct them at once to the 
waters under the earth. H. F. 
Steam-Boats.—W e announced some time since 
(No. 375) that a steam-boat was building in 
France which was to float on iron cylinders, 
with a steam-engine in the middle. According 
to the Morning Herald, the first experiment took 
Jace on the Loire at Nantes a few days ago.— 
« The general appearance of this kind of vessel 
resembles that of the floating baths of M. Vigier, 
on the Seine. The entire length of each pair of 
cones, which are united at the base, is 166 feet, 
from one end to the other. The vessel performed 
the distance, from Nantes to Mauves, in an 
hour and a half, and returned in an hour and 
aquarter; as the distance between the two 
laces is 16,800 metres, the rate of sailing was 
about three leagues against the stream, and up- 
wards of three with it. No accident occurred. 
The tremendous motion is but slightly felt, and 
the wheel acting only between the two floating 
bodies, which support the deck, no external 
action is apparent, and thus the banks of canals 
are free from injury. This construction, which 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY of LONDON—GEOLOGY. 
—This Course will consist of about THIRTY LECTURES, 
and will commence on THURSDAY, the Sth March, at 6 o'clock, 
P.M. The Lectures will be continued every Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. 
he Course will consist of Three Parts, comprehending the 
following Subjects :— 
First Part—Mr. Webster, On the Composition of Minerals, and 
on the Nature, Formation, and Superposition of Rocks, 
Second Part—By br. Grant, On Fossil Zoology. 

Third Part—By Dr. Lindley, On Fossil Botany. Fee, £2 2s. 
‘ouncil Room, THOMAS COATES, 
25th Feb, 1835. Secretary. 

COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on 
the SCIENCE of ANATOMY, as applicable to the Arts 
ot Design, and for the Purposes of General luformation, will be 
delivered, during the Months of March and April, at the HUN- 
TERIAN THEATRE of ANATOMY, in Great Windmill-sireet, 
Haymarket, by Mr. JOHN GREGORY SMITH, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Teacher of Anatomy, Surgery, &c. 
t will be attempted in this short Course of Lectures to afford 
&@ general view of this important science, divested as much as 
Possible of all the minute or technical details, which are so essen- 
tially necessary in the acquisition of surgical koowledge, and to 
render such information only as may be more particularly useful 
to students in the arts of Design, to those gentiemen of the legal 
profession, for the performance of whose duties some degree of 
anatomical knowledge is often of the highest importance, and, in 
short, to all who deem it necessary to make themselves practically 
inted with the " hauism, and fi i o 








the human frame. 

During the Course, an opportunity will be afforded to the 
artist of seeing the form of the superficial muscles of the body, 
ex, to view by careful dissection, while at the same time their 
relative proportions and modes of action will be compared and 
described upon the living model. The structure and figure of the 
TS ee anatomy phy - ey r Y sion, and the 
phy: of respiration, are ints to whic: rticular atten- 
tion will De devoted. . - ” 

Lectures will commence on Tuesday, the 3rd day of 








is entirely new in Europe, does great h to 
M. Thomson. The machine of the new vessel 
was made at Nantes.”’ 

New Discovery for the preparation of Hemp.— 
A Yorkshire paper mentions the invention of a 
machine, by means of which the glutinous mat- 
ter is very easily extracted from hemp, and it is 
reduced to so fine a fibre that it may be used 
for the same purposes as flax. The operation 
is performed by means of two plates regulated 

springs. The hemp passes between these 

tes, the friction from which detaches the glu- 
tinous matter from it. If this machine be found 
sufficient, it will be a great blessing to all neigh- 
bourhoods where hemp is grown, for the soaking 
and preparing it creates an intolerable nuisance, 
for the stench proceeding from it in that state 
is seemingly enough to produce a plague. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of Robert Lord 
Clive, collected from the Family Papers at Wolcot, 
anq other sources, by Sir John Malcolm.—Practical 
Observations on the Physiology and Diseases of the 
Teeth, by John Mallan. 


Just published.—The Mard and the D trys, 
by Miss Pardoe, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Beattie’s 
Switzerland, Vol. 1. 4to. 20s.—Cruikshank’s Sketch 
Book, Vol. I. 15s. plain, 21s. coloured ; ditto Part VII. 
%. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured.—Merrewither and 
Stephens’s History of Boroughs and Municipal Corpo- 
rations, 3 vols. royal Svo. 42. 14s. 6¢.—Caroline Lismore; 
or, the Errors of Fashion, 2nd edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d.— 
Ellen; or, the Young Godmother, 4th edit. 18mo. 
2%, 6d.—Mitford’s Tales for Young People, 3 vols. 18mo. 
1s, 6d.— Mitford’s Storiesfor Little Boys, 3 vols. 18mo. 
1s. 6d.—Eschyli Septem contra Thebas, with Notes, 
byJohn Griffiths, M.A. 8vo. 5s.—A Collection of Ex- 
amples on the Integral Calculus, 8vo. 5s. 6¢d.—Stone- 
house’s Every Man’s Assistant, and Sick Man’s Friend, 
new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—The Toyshop ; or, Sentimen- 
tal Preceptor, 18mo. 2s. 6¢.—Girdlestone’s C 





March, 1835, at Eight o’clock in the evening, precisely, and be 
inued on each ding Thursday and luesday at the same 


hour. 

Cards of Admission to the Course, at One Guinea each, and 
Prospectuses, explaining the order in which the subject will be 
considered, may be obtained of Messrs. Colnaghi and Son, Print- 
sellers, Pall Mail East; of Mr. Fraser, Bookseller, 215, Regent- 
street; and at the Hunterian Theatre of Avatomy, Great Wind- 
mill-street, Haymarket, between the hours of ten and four. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is 
OPEN daily, from Ten in the Morning uutil Five in the Evening, 
Admission 1s.; Catalogues Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


R. BERNAYS’ GERMAN EVENING 
CONVERSAZIONES have re-commenced, and are held 
regularly at his House, 33, East-street, Lamb’s Conduit-street,— 
For terms and cards of admission apply to Messrs. Black and Co, 
2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; Mr. Bailliére, Regent- 
street; and Mr, Wacey, 4, Old Broad-street, City. 

GERMAN CONVERSAZIONE AND LECTURE. 

R. SCHMIDT has to announce that he 

will commence a New COURSE of TEN LECTURES 

on GERMAN LITERATURE, at his Residence, No. 11, RATH- 

BONE-PLACE, on MONDAY, March 9, and following Mondays, 
at half-past 8 o’clock. 

A CONVERSAZIONE (in the German Language) is held every 
Evening of Lecture, from half-past 7 to hali-past 8 o’clock, at 
which Mr, Schmidt presides. 

A Synopsis of the Lectures may be had on application to Mr. 
Schmidt, as above; or to Messrs. Wessel and Co. 6, Frith- 
street; and Messrs. Richter and Co, 30, Soho-square. 

Fee, One Guinea the Course. 


CONCERT will be given on Fripay 

Evening, March 6, at the NEW THEATRE of the 
MARYLEBONE LITERARY andSClENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
17, Edwards-street, Portman-square, to commence at Eight 
o'clock, — Vocal Performers, Madame Stockhausen and Miss 
Bruce ; Signor Begrez; Messrs. Terrail, Hobbs, and Bellamy.— 
Violin, Mr. Mori.—Harp, Mr. Ch Flute, Mr. Sed hk 
—Pianoforte, Mrs. T. Bridgman. F 

Tickets, 7s. each, to be had at the Music Shops ; and of Mr. 

Smith, 17, Edward’s-street. 


MARYLEBONE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 
EDWARDS-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, . 
HE NEW LECTURE THEATRE will 
be OPENED by a General Meeting of the Friends and 
Members, on WEDNESDAY, March 4. The Right Hon. LORD 
BROUGHAM, Patron of the Lustitution, will take the Chair at 
Two o’clock precisely. 
The Members wiil afterwards dine at the London Coffee House, 
Ludgate-hiil. 























tary on the New Testament, Part IV. Svo. 9s. ; ditto 
Vol. 11. 8v0. 18s.—A Second Week of Family Prayers, 
by A. Cooper, M.A. 18mo. 2s.—St. Leon; a Drama, 
in Three Acts, 8vo. 5s.—The French Language its own 
Teacher, by René Aliva, Part I. 12mo. 5s.—Memoirs 
of Mirabeau, by Himself, 2 vols. Svo. 21s.—Hughes’s 
History of England, Vol. XIV. (first vol. of the con- 
tinuation,) fc. 5s.—The Parliamentary Indicator, 32mo. 
2s.—Rickman’s Gothic Architecture, 4th edit. 8vo. 21s. 
~lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LXIV. (Dun- 
ham’s Germany, Vol. II.) fc. 6s.—The Natural Son, 

the German, by Lord Albert Conyngham, 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 31s. 6¢.— Lectures on the Means of Promoting 

Preserving Health, by T. Hodgkin, M.D. 18mo. 
4.—Inclination and Duty at Variance, by the Author 
of The Military Blacksmith, 18mo. 1s. 6d¢.—Souter’s 
Second School Reader, a Geographical Class Book, by 
G. A. Hansard, 12mo. 4s.6d.—Family Library, Vol. L. 
(British India, Vol. IV.) 18mo. ike Véritable Ami 
des Enfans, par Caesar Malan, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 
~Bates on the Doctrine of Friends, 12mo. 2s. 


Erratum.—In the last number (American Litera- 
tare,) page 148, line 32, for “has been,” read was. 





LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
MANOR HOUSE, ACTON, MIDDLESEX, 
Five Miles from Oxford-street. 7 
ERMS for Board, and Instruction in Gram- 
mar, History, Gongwaghy, and the French Language, 
25 guineas per annum. Masic, Dancing, and Drawing, each 
4 guineas per annum. The Conductress has had much expe- 
rience in maturing the female character; and fully aware of the 
serious responsibility incurred by those who undertake the 
guidance of youth, devotes her whole time tu the moral and in- 
teilectual improvement of her Pupils. Parents educating Davgh- 
ters for Preceptresses, will find ges in this E t 











THE MILLION OF FACTS. 

This day is published, price 12s. bound, a new edition, printed 
in a clear nonpareil type, in 1160 close columns, 
MILLION of FACTS, Correct Data, 
and Elementary Constants, in all the Sciences, and onall 

Subjects of Study and Practice, revised to January, 1835. 

By SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS. 

Besides its own manifold and constant uses as a Book of 
Reference, this yolume serves as a cheap and convenient Sup- 
plement to all Cyclopwedias by its condensed notices of the most 
receut discoveries and determinations, thereby couferring living 
character on costly series which time had rendered obsolete. 

Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper ; and to be had of all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 





Sales by Auction. 


WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, SCIENCE, THE 
FINE ARTS, &c. 
Pursuant to an Order pronounced in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, in the Cause TayLor v. SCRIVENS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Rooms, No. 22, 
Fieet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday, Feb. 28), and four follow- 
ing Days (Sunday excepted), at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, 


HE EXTENSIVE and VALUABLE 
STOCK of BOUND and BOARDED WORKS in ARCHI- 
TECTURE, the ARTS of DESIGN, the PRACTICAL and 
THEORETICAL SCIENCES, &c. of the tate JOSIAH TAYLOR, 
Esq. Architectural Library, No. 59, High Holvorn ; portentaens 
Vetusta M 4 vols.—Hamilton’s Campi Phiegrei a: 
Etruscan Vases, 5 vols.—Piranesi, Antichita Romana, and other 
Works—Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols.—Chamberiaine’s Imitations of 
Holbvein’s Drawings—Antiquarian Society’s Cathedrals—Coney’s 
Cathedrals—Collection of 136 Engravings afier Coypel, mor.— 
Vovage Pittoresque de Naples, &c. 5 vols.—Kip’s Views, 4 vols. 
—King’s Munimenta Antiqua, 4 vois.—The Works of Britton, 
Brook Taylor, Chambers, Cotman, Desgodetz, Halfpenny, Krafft, 
Lugar, Pugin, Smeaton, Soane, Tredgold, Vitruvius, Wilkins, 
inckelmann, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


On FRIDAY, March 6, and ABestng Day, at half-past 120’clock 
The 


precisely, 

GOLD and SILVER COINS, CURIOSI- 
TIES, Ac., of the late W. L. NEWMAN, by order of his 
Executors ; together with an extensive COLLECTION of RARE 
COINS, &c. in the highest State of Preservat from t 
Cabinet of a Collector ; among which will be found Five Guinea, 
Two Guinea, Double Sovereign, Guinea, Sovereign, Half-Guinea, 
Half-Sovereign, Seven Shilling, and Quarter-Guinea Pieces of the 
Reigns of Edward III. and 1V., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, James {. 
Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, Charles I1., James If., William 
and Mary, William III., Anne, George 1. I. Uf. and Vv. A 
SPLENDID SET of PROOFS in a Case, complete, from the 
FIVE POUND PIECE to the FARTHING of GEORGE IV.— 
MEDALS in Gold: George IIL. on the Jubilee—George IV. 
Coronation, very fi Napol on his C: largest size 

apoleon and Maria Louisa fone Jane menos ON on 
his SURRENDER to CAPT, MAITLAND, extremely fine and 
rare—JOHN FOTHERGILL, a PREMIUM MEDAL of the COL- 
LEGE of PHYSICIANS, fine and very rare, &c.—And in Silver : 
Coronation Medals: Charies I1., James I1., George I., George 
II., Caroline, George IV. large size, in Case—On the Beheading 
of Archbishop Laud, 1644, fine—Anne on the Union—Jubilee 

edal, George I11.—Samuel Parr—Charles Calvert, extremel, 
fine—Lord Eldon, ditto, by C. Voigt, in a Case—Large tiaea 
Medal to Commemorate the Reform Bill, by B. Wyon, &c. 

May be viewed the day pais and mornings of Sale.— 
Catalogues (price 1s.) may had at the Rooms, 

Money advanced on Books, &c. intended for Sale; and Valua- 
tions of every description of Property made for the payment of 
the Legacy Duty, &c. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 306, HIGH HOLBORN, 
FOUR DOORS WEST OF CHANCERY LANE. 


GRIMSTON respectfully informs the 
* Public that his Partnership with Messrs. Sovurnoates, 
of Fleet-street, terminated on the ist of January last, and that he 
has entered into arrangements with Mr. Wiviiam Havens, in 
conjunction with whom he intends to resume business as BC 
and GENERAL AUCTIONEER, at 306, HIGH HOLBORN, four 
Doors West of Chancery-lane, under the Firm of GRIMSTON 
and HAVERS. 

B. Grimston’s long acquaintance with Books, Printing, Sta- 
tionery, and the Trade g liy (nearly twenty-four years), will, 
he trusis, ensure encouragement and support. 

The peculiar eligibility of the premises, and their close approxi- 
mation to the Lons of Court and the various Offices, assure 
them that 2 better situation cannot be found for the disposal of 
Law and Miscellaneous Libraries, Collections of Engravings, 
Water-colour Drawings, Paintings, Articles of Virta, Printing 
Materials, Stocks in Trade, &c. 

Valuations of every description of Property, for the payment 
of the Legacy Duty, or for Equitable Purchase, will be made on 
the most liberal terns. 














*,* Money liberally advanced on Property intended for im- 
mediate sale, and accounts settled with the owners one week 
after the completion of each sale, without any extra charge. 








TO BOOKSELLERS AND OTHERS. 


O BE DISPOSED OF by PRIVATE 
CONTRACT, the STOCK IN TRADE and GOODWILL 

of a respectable and old-established BUSINESS of a BOOK- 
SELLER, situate in one of the principal thoroughfares at the 
West End of the Town,—the Propricior wishing to retire on ac- 
count of ill health.—For further particulars apply at4, Pail Mall. 








NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 
This day, in two Parts, price 6d. each, 
CHOOL-MASTERS and SCHOOL-MIS- 
TRESSES, their MAL-PRACTICES and FRAUDS DE- 
TECTED, and fally exposed, 
By the FATHER of a LARGE FAMILY, 
**A noble and well-merited exposé.” —Observer. 
“ Tt should be in the hands of every parent in the kingdom.” 
—Courier, 7 il, i 
Travelling Piquet; a new and fashionable 
Game for Young and Oid, at Home and Abroad ; on a rainy Day, 


or a fine Day. 
By Lady CAROLINE C—. 
Price 1s. 6d, with gilt edges, apprepetate Counters, and several 
Comic Illustrations. 

* This delightful novelty will afford considerable amusement 
os fun. It is, moreover, elegantly ‘got up.’"—New Bell's 

jessenger. 

“it rp compact, that it will slip easily into the waistcoat- 
pocket, or a lady’s reticule.”—Cheltenham Free Press. 

III. 


A Friendly Appeal to Parents and Guardians 
on Behalf of their Children ; being the ‘ Introductory Treatise’ 
to Kidd’s Miniature ‘ Domestic’ Library. 6th edition, 14, 

IV. 
Six Hints to Bachelors. By a Volunteer. 
d by Craikshank. 1s. 4th edition. 





Vv. 
Tricks upon Travellers; a Book of general 
Reference for all who regard their Health. 1s. 6d. with Eo- 
ings. Sth edition. 
SW. Kidd, 14, Chandosstreet, West Strand; and H. and E, 
Sheffield, 132, Fieet-street. 
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THE SACRED CLASSICS, 
Published under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, and Edited by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D. 
and the Rev. H. STEBBING, M.A. 


Vol. XIV. of the Series, price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S EXPOSITIONS of the CREED, 
The LORD’S PRAYER, and the TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
With an ORIGINAL ESSAY by the Rev. J. PYE SMITH, D.D. 

Volume XV., to be published March Ist, will contain, 

FIFTEEN SERMONS on Subjects proper for CHRISTIAN 
CONSIDERATION during LENT: 


SELECTED FROM THE FOLLOWING AUTHORS: 


SECKER BISHOP HALL 
TILLOTSON BISHOP TAYLOR 
ATIERBURY J. WESLEY 


SAMUEL CLARKE SOUTH 


LEIGHTON BARROW 
FARINDON HORSLEY 
BEVERIDGE DONNE, 
WATTS 


With an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D. 


Norice.—Repeated application having been made for an Edition of ‘ THE SACRED CLASSICS,’ in a binding more durable, and 


divested of the general Title, 


numbering of the Vol. &c., it is respectfally aunounced twat such au Edition isin preparation from the 
commencement, handsomely and substantially bound in purple call, gilt edges, price 6s. The whole 


work, as far as published, will 


r delivery on the first of March, aud all future volumes wiil be issued monthly, with the present Edition, 
Laan, those who have hitherto refrained from making a selection from the Series, not choosing to purchase works 
having the appearance of odd volumes, will be accommodated ; while such selected Volumes, from the uniformity of binding, will still 


bear mark of a complete set. 


; SON. WHITTAKER and CO., and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh; 
BATORSED ent SON, WHETTARES © 2 Mang CUMMING, Dublin, . i 





NEW WORKS 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 
THE MOST RECENT ACCOUNT OF CHINA. 


Tn 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 
ANDERINGS in NEW SOUTH 


WALES, 
BATAVIA, ro COAST, SINGAPORE, and CHINA, 


y GEORGE BENNETT, Esq. F.L.S, . 
* Well calculated to excite and gratify curiosity. We have in 
it a fuller and livelier account of Macao, than we have elsewhere 
met with; and of Canton itself, the author furnishes sketches 
which will also reward the reader’s atiention.”” — Quarterly 
Review, Feb. 1835. 


2. 
THE STRANGER IN AMERICA, 
Comprising Sketches of the 
MANNERS, SOCIETY, and NATIONAL PECULIARITIES 
of the UNITED STATES. 2 vols, post Svo. 
By FRANCIS LIEBER, 
Editor of the* Encyclopedia Americana,’ &c. 
** We have read no work but ove on the same subject in which 
there is so much interesting matter,”—Morning Herald, 
3 
BY ORDER OF THE ERITISH GOVERNMENT. 
In 2 vols, Sve. with Maps and Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC OCEAN: 
Performed in H.M.S. Chanticleer, 
In the years 1829, 30, and 31. Under the Command of 
Capt. HENRY FOSTER, R.N. F.R.S. 
“A highly-instructive aud interestiug narrative of an impor- 
tant voyage.”— Nautical Mag. 


4. 
TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA 


In 1832, 33, and 4. In 2 vols. svo, with Plates. 
By C. D, ARFWEDSON, Esq. 
“The most comprehensive as well as the most recent account 
of the United States, which will be read both with pleasure and 
instruction.” —Literary Gazette. 


5 
ORIENTAL MEMOTRS. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence iu India. 
By JAMES FORBES, Esq. 
dited by his Daughter, 
The COUNTESS DE MONTALEMBERT. 
2 vols. 6vo. with Plates, 
** One of the most copious aud authentic repertories of infor- 
mation resvecting the Hindoos, than can be found in our lan- 
guage.”’—Examiner, 


6. 
THREE YEARS IN THE PACIFIC; 
cata. g Notices of 
BRAZIL, CHILE, BOLIVIA, PERU, &c. 
In 1831, 32, and 33. In 2 vols, 8vo. 
“One of the best works about the South American States 
that has ever appeared.”—Morning Herald. 


7. 
Second Edition, revised, in 2 vols, t Svo. 
NCE. 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL, 
- By HENRY L, BULWER, Exq. M.P. 
A very clever, sparkling, amusing, and instructive book, 
abounding in carious anecdote, keen remark, and valuable infor- 
mation,” — Examiner, 


8. 

Tn 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Tilustrations, 
TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN ASIA 
MINOR, 

By the Rev. F. V. J, ARUNDELL. 


“ Awork of permanent and unfleeting interest.”"—Asiatic Jour. 


9. 
TIIIRD EDITION, revised, 2 vols. post avo. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH, 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
Author of ‘ Eugeve Aram,’ ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’ &c. 
a Vidw oF TRE EAR ERI ED tue 
CHANGES. = 
4 Also, just ready, 
A WINTER IN THE FAR WEST, 
UNITED STATES. 
By CHARLES F, HOFFMAN, 2 vols, Post 8y0, 





36, Holles-street, Feb. 24, 1835. 
TTHE MEMOIRS of MIRABEAU; and 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE IfS OWN TEACHER.— 
E. Churton begs to inform the Trade that the above Works are 
now ready for delivery. 








This day is published, price 4s. in cloth, gilt edges; or 5s. 6d. 
i 


nosiik, 

EGENDS of the NORTH, and BORDER 
MINSTRELSY ; being the Tales and most popular Poews 

iu me Miustrelsy of the Scottsh Border, with a 

PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART, 

from the burin of W. Finden, and Evgravings on Wood by 
Branston. Hs 
London: Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 





Just out, 
HE FIRST PART of PROFESSOR 
GRANT’S OUTLINES of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY: 
containing Osteology, Ligaments, Muscles. Illustrated wiih 66 
Wood-cuts. vo. Price 7s. 

*,* This Work will appear in Four Parts, and will form one 
thick vol. 8vo., illustrated with 160 Wood-cuts, The whole will 
be completed by next October. Price 14, 4s. 

Loudon : J, B. Bailli¢re, 219, Regent-street. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
Just published by ces Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 


n 3 vols. pOst svo. 
7 28 rRINCE 8S &. 
By LADY MORGAN, 
Author of ‘ Fiorence Macarthy,’ &c. 
“A very clever and interesting book. There is life, feeling, 


humour, and naivete in every page.”’—Alheneum, 
2 


THE UNFORTUNATE MAN. 
By Capt. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N, 
Aathor of * The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 
** Abounding in striking descriptions, heightened by a strong 
vein of humour.”—Allas. 
** The sea-sketches in these volumes will stand a comparison 











Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. No, Lof 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, 

_ Cambridge: Thomas Stevenson, London: Longman & Co, 
Published this day, price 6s, Ne. XXVIII. for MARCH, 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI 

CULTURE; and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSac. 
TIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
SCOTLAND. 

Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; Thomas 


Cadell, London; and W. Carry, jun. and Co. Dublin, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No, CCXXXIII. for MARCH, 
Contents: J. Shall we bave a Conservative Government!< 
Il, Whig or Tory—IIl. Lays of the Levellers, No.1. Go the 
whole Hog!—IV. The Cruise of the Midge. Chap. 12, M 
Uncle—V. Nursery Rhymes—Vi, William Pitt. Part 3—Vif, 
The Wvvilles—VIII. Town Eclogue—I!X. Stories of the Middle 
Ages—X. French and German Belles Letires—X1. Shakspeare ig 
Germany. Part 2, Sbakspeare’s Tragedies—Romeo ani Juliet 
—XII. The Last Journey—XII. Antique Greek Lament. By Mrs, 
Hemans—XI1V, The Jungfrau of the Luriei; a Legend of the 
Rhine—XV. On an Tusulated Rock on the Summit of Mowcop— 
XVI. Edwund Spenser. Part 6. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 








~ Ty TAS, Tr , 
pease R’S MAGAZINE, LXIIL, for 
MARCH 1535, price 2s. 6d. contains— 

Church Reform—The Songs of Italy. Chapter I. From the 
Prout Papers)—The Cliflords of Craven. A Tradition—Tour of 
Oliver Yorke’s Rhyming Cousin. Fit 1V.—Gallery of Literary 
Characters, No. LVILL, with a Portrait of Béeranger—A few Ob 
servations on the Crime of Forgery aud its Punisimeat—History 
of Corporations—* Quarrels of’? Zoologists—Odd Thoaghis on 
Strange Subjects. By Mordaunt Couplet, Esquire—The Second 
Triumvirate—Of Ireland in 1834. By an Officer in a Marching 
Regiment (continued )—Piu and Peel; or, ’tis Fifty Years since, 
A Tale of March 1784 and March 1835. By an old Parliamen- 
tary Riyme-Maker—The Sea Sprite; or,a Voice from the Deep 
—The Hanter of Comar. By the Ettrick Shepherd—The Prospects 
of the Ministry. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London, 

sr x i , 

HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, for 
MARCH. price ts. 6d., contains—1!. Sketches of Domesti¢ 
Life. By Mrs. LemanGrimstoue. No.l. The Imbecile—2, The 
Philosophy of Health—3. Poetry, by the Author of ‘Corn Law 
Rhyme-’—4. Au Evening with Charlies Lamb and Coleridge— 
5. The Apoiogy of Socrates—6. The Choice ; fautasy piece after 
Hofimai.—7. The Pleasures of Walking—8. Commencement of 
the Session—9. Cross Voting—10. Election Promises—i}, Consti- 
tutional Servility—12. The Omnibus and Cab Nuisance to certaia 

People—13. Critical Notices of New Publications, &c, 

Charles Fox, Paternester-row. 











= 








“I\HE style is terse, logical, and eloquent,” 
—Morning Advertiser.—-‘‘ The language is good—the 
speeches are vigorous and impassioned.”—Sinday Times.— 
** The narrative is clear.”—Spectator,——* A tale constructed 
out of splendid materials, which derives as much interest trom 
the ile in which the subject is treate!, as from its novelty — 
not indeed the penny-a-line style of our fastionable vovelists.”— 
Worcester Guardian.—** Whoever reads ten pages—so fearlul 
and absorbing is the interest—wiill find it in:possivie to rise from 
the perusal of the whole.’’-- Bell’s Weekly Messenger.—- 
* Awful and pathetic.”—Weehkly True Sun,——“ Highly credit. 
able to the genius and learning of the author.”—A le ‘A 
sparkling imagiuation.”—Conrier,— The above are criticisms 
on the New Romance called THE MANUSCRIPTS of ERDELY, 
pubiished by Smith, Eider, and Co. Cornhill. 





3.“ 


Price 33. 6d, bound, : 
RT of READING with ACCURACY and 
EFFECT,—* * The Rhetorical Class- Book,’ by H. Innes, 
is au excellent selection of pieces tor reading aloud; prefaced by 
some clever and ingenious remarks on elocution, with directions 
for its practice.””—Spectator. 

“« We heartily commend it to every one engaged in the ede- 

cation of youth.’—Greenwich Guardian. 


British Youth’s Spelling-Book. By the same 





with the best of the Scott of the Ocean, Cooper.””"—Scot. 
a 
FRANCESCA CARRARA, 
By L.E.L. 


Author of ‘The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 
** A book of remarkable power and genius.”— Examiner, 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL 
By the Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 3 vols, 
“ The best fiction in any language of moder Europe based on 
a classical foundation.” — Alas. 


5. 
THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE, 
By LADY STEPNEY. 3 vols, 
“ This will be one of the most successful, as it is certainly“one 
of the most attractive, works of fiction of the present season.”— 
Morning Post. 


6. 
SKETCHES OF A SEA-PORT TOWN. 
By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 3 vois. 
“A very eutertaining work, whether we regard its charac- 
teristic romances, or its graphic pictures of that nurse of enter- 
prive—an English sea-port.”’— Globe, 


7 
THE COUNTESS OF MONTFORT. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


8. 
VILLAGE REMINISCENCES, 
By AN OLD MAID. 3 vols, 

“This writer unites in her genins mech of the clear, and 
tender, and picturesque manner of Miss Mitford, with the force 
and passion of Crabbe, and the satirical wit, humour, and bril- 
liaut sketching of Madame d’Arblay.”—Morning Chronicle. 

9 


9. 
ROMANCES OF MANY LANDS, 
WITH SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS. 
COMIC and SERLOUS, 3 vols, 

Principal Contents: The Dead Guesi—The Miseries of having 
nothing to do—A Water Party—The Banvit of the Estrella—The 
Slave Ship—The Emigrant’s Daughter—The Devil's Baru—The 
Last Eruption of Vesuvius—The Gipsy’s Prophecy, &c, 

Also, just ready, 
Tu 3 Vls. post svo, 
PIERCE FALCON, THE OUTCAST. 
By EMMA WHITEHEAD, 





Author. Price ts. 
London: Jobn Limbird, 143, Strand. 
POPULAR SCIENCE. 
This day, with many Cuts, price 5s. 
‘uk RCA of SCIENCE, and ANNUAL 





REGISTER of the USEFUL ARTS, for 1835. including 
the most Important Scientitic Inventions and Discoveries of the 
past year, and several Hundred New Facts in Mechanics, Che- 
mistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Meieorology, Rural Eco- 
nomy, and Miscellaneous Aris. Abridged from the Scientific 
Journals and Transactions of Public Societies. 

The Mirror, Vol. XXIV. price 5s. 6d. bds. 


Printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand, 





rinsed 
172, Fleet-street, Feb. 1835. 
L. B. Seeley and W. Burnside have just published, 
EW ENGLAND and her INSTITU- 
TIONS. By One of Her Sons. 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 
8s. 6d. in cloth. nd il. 

Russia; or, Miscellaneous Observations on 
the Past and Present State of that Country and its Inhabitants; 
compiled from Notes made on the Spot. By the Rev. Robert 
Pinkerton, D.D. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Pilates. Price 21s. in 

ards. - iil. 
The Note-Book of a Country Clergyman; 
containing Five Narratives:—I. Marriage—UI. The Funeral— 
Ill, Confession—1V. ‘he Hail—V., The Grandfather. In foo! 
8vo. with a Frontispiece. Price 6s. cloth. 
IV. 

A Journal of Three Years’ Residence m 
Abyssinia: in furtherance of the Objects of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. y the Rev. Samucl Gobat. In crown 8V0- with @ 
Map. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Vv. 

The Nun; a Narrative. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
2nd edition. In foolscap 8vo. with an engraved Title. Price 6% 
in cloth, vi. 

Researches in Greece and the Levant: 
together with a Journal of a Visit to the Apocalyptic Churches, 
in 1826, and of a ‘Tour in the Morea in 1829. By the Rev.J 
Hartley, M.A. late Missionary in the Mediterranean. 2d 
8¥0 Price 6s, boards. 
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FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Monday, the 2nd of March, price 5s. in cloth boards, Vol. 50 of 
MMHE FAMILY LIBRARY; being the 
Fourth vee of the History of British India. 
the Rey. G. 

London: Joln Body Alvem ecearent: ; sold by Thomas 
Tegy and Son, Cheapside ; and may be procured, by order, from 
ay Bookseller in the United Kinzdom, 

Vol. 51, being the second of the Natural 
History of lusects, will be ready on te tst of May. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. price Il. IIs. 6d. boards 
HE MANUSCRIPTS of E RDELY. 
A Romance. By GEORGE STEPHENS, Esq 
4 Exquisitely pathetic.” Sunday T tmes.— ** Rare ean a of great 
learving, with @ sparkling imagination.”” Courier.—* Full of ex- 
ciewent.” True Sun.—* Without a parallel in the wide range 
of novels and romance: 3.” Athenanm.— n original tara of 
genius, The style terse, logic al, and eloquent.” Morning Ad- 
gertiser.—"* Great power and beauly.” Observer, 
Smith, E — and Co, Corohill, 
——— ‘eee 











ust published, 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHIC AL, 
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on a New Plan, designed for daily 
By the late WILL iAM “BUTL ER. 
10th Edition. Enlarged by THOMAS BOURN, 
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jy we Interpretation of virious Words and Passages in the 
Sacred Writings, and e-pecialiy of the History of the Creation 


aad Fall of Man. 
By JOHN LAMB, D.D. 
Master of Corpus Christi ¢ ‘obler ve, Cambridge. 
London : John Ww. Parker, West Strand. 





7 IRN oral 
HE INFLU ENCES “of | DEMOCRACY on 
Liberty, Property, and the Happiness of Society, considered. 
By AN AMERICAN, tormerly a Member of C ougre: 88: With the 
Life of the Author, To which is prefixed, 
An INFRODOCTION, by HENRY EWBANK, E-q. 

1 bring before my reader alvin pictare of Democrac y by the 
hand of a master. And if the testimony of an eye-withess—an 
American Republican, and a most ardent lover of liverty—is 
entitied to any attention, thinking men will perlaps pause before 
they sacrifice themselves to the Juggernaut of self-government, 
or give way to the specious, but faise opinion, that the trausfer 
of political power to the people, is necessarily atended by an 
increase of liberty. 

_ London: a W, Parker, West Strand. 


scap 8vo. price 
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GOVERNMENT: its Ant 
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By the Rev. JOHN MEDLEY, M.A, 
Minister of St. John’s, Truro. 
London: John W. Parker, West <seet. 


y 8vo. price 4s. sew 
CHARGE. deliueved to the c LERGY of 
HANTS, at the VISITATION in September, 1834. 
By the Rev. W. DEALTRY, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Winchester, 


London : = Haichard and Son, Piccadilly; and J. W. Parker, 


West Stran 
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NEW SELECTION OF FAMILY PRAYERS, _ 
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Iu 18mo, price 2s. 
SECOND WE EK “of FAMILY 
L Pray ERS, arranged and compiled chiefly from the 
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on FEVER. 
By Raa ES SMITH, M.D, 

“y, Physician to the Loudon Fever Hospital. 

apentiet has given a more lucid, faithful, accurate, and 
wlind. rag description of the diversitied phenomena of fever.” 

. ed. and Surg. Journ, 
vata age! so trained to accurate observation and logical 
Made Chirur. Rees 's delineatious are peculiarly valuable.”— 
Wetninser Renae down with unprecedented plausibility.”— 


— Steatly improve the general stvle of practice in febrile 
“on "American Journ, of Med. Science 
Wied thea of the most able of the Philosophical works that have 
iat hal com —y eo of the science of medicine during the 
centu caminer, 
work wil establish, on the firmest basis, the talents, the 
5 

‘udition, pan te the jodgment of the author, for ages yet to come.” 
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HEEREN’S MODERN EUROPE. 


MANUAL of the HISTORY of the 
POLITICAL SYSTEM of EUROPE and its COLONIES, 
from its Formation to the Fall of Napoleon, Translated from 
the Sth German edition of A, H, L. Heeren, Vrofessor of History 
in the University of Gottingen. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth boards. 1/, 4s. 
is work is a pertect whole. It isthe best bistory of Modera 
~~... that has yet appeared; and it is likely long to remain 

without a tival.”—Athenaum. 

xford: D. A. Valboys; Whittaker, London. 
Where may be had, - 
Heeren’s Manual of Ancient History. 8vo. 
boards, 15s. 


Heeren’s Historical Researches into the 
Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Principal Nations of 
« Maps and Plates. 6 vols. 8vo. boards. 41. 5s. 6d. 
Vi.: ASIATIC NATLONS— Persians, Pheevicians, Baby- 
lonians, Scythians, Indians. 3 thick vols. 8v0. bds. 2/. 5s. 
PART I1.: Arai ig! NATIONS— gem ie ee 
Nations, Egyr «. 2 ols, 6vo. I, 

PART LiL: POL r ICAL HISTORY ofANC TENT l GREECE. 

8ve. 10s. 

“A work of the very highest rank among those with which 
modern Germany has enriched the literature of Europe.”— 
Quarterly Keview. 

* Que of the most valuable acquisitions made to our historical 
stores since the days ot Gibbon,” — Metropolitan. 

Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Phi- 
losophy. 8vo. boards. 16s. 6d. 


Moritz’s Mythology of the Greeks and Ro- 





Ethiopian 





mans. 12mo. 5 Sth edit. 6s. PSI: aah 
Albemarle-street. 
NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 
I. 
PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK of the 


laie SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. 
2 vols. a 6Y0. 


A HISTORY oF ARCHITECTURE, 
Illustrated by upwards of Ninety Engravings by Moses, Shaw, Le 
Keux, and Basley, from Drawings made by the Author, Royal svo. 

By the late THOMAS HOPE, Esq. Author of * Anastasius,’ 
Ill. 
EGYPT, AND THEBES, 
From Observations made daring a Residence of more than Twelve 
Years in Egypt and among the Ruins of Thebes, With Illustra- 


tious, 8yvo. 
By J. G. WILKINSON, Esq. 


Iv. 
A VISIT TO ICELAND, IN THE SUMMER 
OF 1834. 
With numerous Wood Engravings. 
By JOHN BARROW, Jan, 
Author of ‘ Excursious to the North of Europe.’ 


Post 8vo. 


Vv. 

THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, 
ILLUSTRATED from the CUSTOMS, MANNERS, RITES, 
SUPERSTITIONS, TRADITIONS, FORMS of SP EECH, CLI- 
MATE, WORKS ef ART, and LITERATURE of the HIN- 
boos, by Observations made — - —— in the 
EAST of NEARI. Y POURTEEN YEA 

By the Rev. JOSEPH Ri LOBERTS. 
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ON THE CONNE XION oe THE PHYSICAL 
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A NEW EDITION, most caretully revised, with 











LORD ALBERT CONYNGHAM'S TRANSLATION 
FROM THE GERMAN, 
Now a iv 3 vols. post 8vo. IL, 11s. 6d, 
HE ATURA SON. 
A Tale ame. & * the Age of the Emperor Rudolph 
the Second. 
By LORD ALBERT CONYNGHAM, M.P, 
London ; John Michell, Library, 33, Vid Bond-sireet. 





Just published, price 3s. 
THE WISDOM of SOLOMON; a Selec- 
tion from Proverbs and Ecclesiastes in Hebrew, with a 
corrected Version in Parailel Lines. 
By M. MOCATTA. 
Published bv Penne | Richardson, Cornhill ; 


and may be had 
of all Bookseller 


In 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. roan, 2s. 
ILLAGE PRAYERS, for the Use of 
FAMILIES, for Three Weeks, with Occasional Prayers; 
to which are prefixed, a few Obrervations concerning the 
NATURE OF PRAYER. 7th edition, greatly enlarged. 
By the Rev. J. W. BROO Ks, 
Vicar of Clarebro’ and St. Siviour’s, Retford. 
London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Longman and Co.; 
Hatchard and Son and Hamilion, Adams, and Co, 








ILLUSTRATED BY 128 VIGNETTES, FROM 
DESIGNS BY STOTHARD AND TURNER. 

On the tst of March will be published, price 4s. Part L. of the 

OETICAL WORK 
of SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq 
Comprising 4 Pieasuresof Memory,”* thewsn Life,’ ‘ Italy,’ &e. 
To be completed in Teun Monthly Parts. 

E. Moxon, Dove r-street ; and T. Cadetl, Strand. 


CABINET CYCLOPADIA. __ 
This day is putinet, ~ Pn giritg a | a Vignette, price 6s. 
oth, Vol. HL 
ISTORY of the GERMANIC EMPIRE. 
By S. A. DUNHAM, Esq. To be completed in 3 vols, 
Forming Vol. 64 of Dr. ‘lee » Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
On Apri 


nr of Ireland, V ‘ol. i. By Thos. Moore, 


Pub. Feb. 1, Lives of Literary and Scientific 
Men, Vol. 1 
Jan. 1, History of England, Vol. IV. 
Continued from Sir Soees M ackintosh, 
Longman aud Co.; and Johu ‘Vaylor, 








London : 


MR. COURTHOPE’S IMPROVED EDITION OF 
DEBRETT’S PE “ ae 
In 1 handsome volume, price 1/. 8s. in cloth boards, 
EBRETT’S COMPLE TE ‘PEERAGE, of 
the United Kingdom of GREAT BRIT. 
LAND. The Twentieth Edition, edited by WNILLUAM { COUR: 
THOVE, Esq. 

*,* This edition may be considered an entirely new book, 
every part having been sc a corrected after the most 
diligent inquiry and research, The Arms are all vnewly drawn 
by Harvey, with the utmost attention to the most minute Heraldic 
distinctions. A new and complete List of the Dormant and 
Extinct Peerage is now first added to the Work, 

Loudon: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; J. and W. V. Clarke; T. Cadeil; Joho Richardson; 
J.M. Richardson ; Baldwin aud C radock ; 5. Bagster; J. Booker; 
J. Booth; Hatchard and Son; R. Scholev ; Hamilton and Co.; 
Sherwood and Co.; Parbury and Co.; EB. Hodgson ; W. Picker- 
ing; E. Lioyd; T. and W. Boone; Houliston and Son; and 
J. Templeman. 








illustrative Wood-cuts, Feap, 80. ‘10s. Gd. 
vy MARY SOMERVILLE. 
John Murray, Alvbemarle-street. 


Albemarle- street. ; 
NEW BOOKS. 
ON THE SECOND OF MARCH, 


I. 
The First Volume of the Oe Comgene and Uniform Edition 
of the 


ARIOUS MEMOIRS of the LIFE of 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, L.L.D, 
With numerous Annotations and Embellishments. Printed ani- 
formiy with the recent Editions of the Works of Bynon, Scorr, 
aud Crabbe. 8 vols, 8VvO. 


Il. 
1 vol. i Sve, 
A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 
y the Author of the ‘ Sketch Book 
Forming No. any bng by W ASHINGTON IRVING. 
Ill. 

A NEW EDITION, 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. Map and Plates, 
TRAVELS TO BOKHARA AND VOYAGE UP 
THE INDUS 
By Lieutenant BURNES. 

IV. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE. HISTORY OF THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES 
Translated from the German of FREDERICK VON RAUMER, 
V. 
NEW EDITION, 2 vols, 
BELGIUM, AND W ESTERN ‘GRUMANY. 
By Mrs, TROLLOP 
vi. 
eand til, 4to. Just r 
STATE PAbE Rs RELAT ING TO. VRELAND 
DURING THE REIGN OF HENRY VIIL. 
Comprising the Correspondence between the Governments of 
Ey ngiand and Ireland. Published under the Authority of His 
Majesty’ 's Commission il. 
AN MV EDITION, being the FIFTH, compressed in I vol, 


THE DIARY OF an INVALID IN PURSUIT OF 
SALTH; 
Being the Journal of a Tour in Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and 


rance. 
By the late HENRY MATHEWS, A.M, 
John Murray, ‘le-street, 








LILLY'S ASTROLOGY. 
Jast published, in a handsome volume, 8vo. price 14s. 
N INTRODUCTION to ASTROLOGY, 
by WILLIAM LILLY; g the whole of that cele- 
brated Author" 's Rules for the Practice of HORARY ASTRO- 
LOGY ; wherein the Superstitions of the 17th Century have been 
expunged, and the whole Art rendered plain and familiar, par- 
ticularly fitted for the Use of Learners, and accordant with the 
improved Science of the present Day. The easy Rules given in 
this Work will evable searchers afier truth to decide on the 
reality of Astrology, aa practicing Horary Questions, in a few 
weeks. jied by ZADKIEL, 
Author of The Ganen of Astrology,’ * Astrological 
Almanac,’ &c. 

N.B. The former editions of Lilly’s Astrology are long since 
out of print, and only to be met with at very bigh prices. This 
is printed from the edition of 1647, and contains all the Schemes, 
Fac-Simites of the Hieroglyphics of the Piague and Fire of Lon- 
don, aud a Portrait of the Author, 

Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 








Iu i vol. Svo. (pp. 350,) price 16s. in clo 
HE LONDON CATALOGUE of HOOKS, 


with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers ; containing the 
BOOKS published in gy and those altered in Size and 
Price, since the Year 1814, o December 1834, inclusive 

London: Published by’ Robert Bent (Literary Advertiser 
Offic He Aldine Chambers, 13, vuaroenen, row, 

Sold by Longman, Rees, and Co. ; Ric! maeiones ; Baldwin 
and Co.; J, G. and F. Rivington; Siamese and Co.; J. Dun- 
can; Sherwood and Co.; Whittaker and beet ; Simpkin and Co.; 
w. maerares and R. Groombridge: KR. Cadell, Edinburgh; W. 
Jackson, New York; and A, Asher, Berlin 

*.* The Catalogue is divided on the following plan, viz.: 
Miscellaneous Literature (including English School Books)— 
Divinity and Ecclesiastical History—Law and Jurisprudence— 
Medicine, Surgery, Physiology, and Chemistry—Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, &e. (including School Books.) It contains also an 
arrangement of Atlasses—t gster’s Bibles, Testaments, ac 
Constable’s Miscellany —Murray’s Family Library—V alpy’s Clas- 
sical Library —Lardner’s Cy clopadia— Publications of the Orien- 
tal Translation Fund—Public Records of Great Britain—Scott’s 
Poetical and Prose Works—Scott’s Novels, Tales, and Romances 
—Transactious of vertous Public lnsiitutions, &c. &c. &c. 

















TO INVALIDS, on, PERSONS OF DELICATE 
ESSRS. GRAHAM. “and CO. have to 


recommend for trial their FINE ALES and BEER, that 
render the visits of the physician and the drugs of the apoccary 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


NEW, COMPLETE, AND UNIFORM EDITION OF COWPER, 
With Splendid Embellishments by the Fixvens, from Original Dramnings, Paintings, §c. 














On Monday next, the 2nd of March, will be published, price 5s. 
VOLUME THE FIRST OF A NEW, COMPLETE, AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


LIFE, CORRESPONDENCE, AND POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM COWPER. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND EMBELLISHMENTS. 
Edited by the Rev. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, A.M., Author of the ‘ Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond, 


Tue great value of the Writings of Cowper, and the exclusive possession of a large portion of his highly-interesting Letters, first 
suggested the idea of this new and complete Edition of his Works. 

Much as the writings of Cowper have been hitherto read and admired, it may safely be asserted that they have not yet been in any 
degree so universally appreciated as their acknowledged excellence demands. 

The lapse of time and the spread of knowledge have produced a new class of readers, to whom the possession of a complete and 
uniform Edition of Cowper will prove of incalculable value, whether as a guide in the cultivation of taste, or as an instructor in the pursuits 
of piety and devotion. 

The mode of publication by Monthly Volumes, already so popular, has been adopted with the view of placing within the reach of all 
classes the admirable productions of this truly excellent and estimable author. 

Confidently anticipating a widely-extended circulation of this cheap yet elegant edition, no expense will be spared to render its 
execution and embellishments commensurate with the importance of the undertaking. 

The Work will appear as follows—under the superintendence of, and edited by, the Rev. T. S. Grimsuawe, the intimate Friend 
and Connexion of the late Rev. J. Johnson, L.L.D., the kinsman of Cowper. 

I. THE LIFE and LETTERS of COWPER, by his confidential Friend, WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esq. The Series, now first 

completed by the Introduction of 

II. COWPER’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, collected by the late Rev. Dr. Johnson, and other Papers, consisting of 

between two and three hundred highly-interesting Letters, which can only appear in this collection, being exclusively appropri 
ated to this Edition. Interspersed with Biographical Notices of the friends of Cowper, and other remarks by the Editor. 

III. THE POETICAL WORKS, Original and Translated, preceded by 

IV. AN ESSAY on the GENIUS and POETRY of COWPER, with preliminary Observations on his principal Poems. 

The whole revised, arranged, and edited by the Rev. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, A.M., Rector of Burton-Latimer, Northamptonshire, 

and Vicar of Biddenham, Bedfordshire, Author of ‘The Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond,’ &c. 


The Work will be printed uniformly with the Works of Scott, Byron, Crabbe, &c. from a new type, and is intended to be completed 
in Eight Volumes. A volume to appear on the first of each succeeding month. 

The Volumes will be embellished with Frontispieces, Vignette ‘litle-pages, &c., engraved by the Messrs. Finpen, from Drawings 
made expressly for the Work. 

The price of each Volume, thus embellished and handsomely bound in cloth, will be only Five Suruurnes. 


The following are from among the many critical remarks which have been made on the valuable component parts of this First New, 
Complete, and Uniform Edition. 
HAYLEY’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF COWPER. THE LATE REV. ROBERT HALL’S 

“ Hayley’s Life of Cowper is written with an amiable gentleness of temper, and Remarks on these Letters, addressed to the Rev. Dr. Johnson. 
the strongest appearance of a sincere veneration and affection for the departed " 7 
friend to whose memory it is consecrated. By the plan of the work the reader is “Tt is quite unnecessary to say that I perused the Letters with great admiration 
enable to judge for himself from materials that were not provided for the purpose | 80d delight. 1 have always considered the Letters of Mr. Cowper as the finest 
of determining his judgment, and it holds up to him, instead of a flattering or un- | 8pecimen of the epistolary style in our language; and these appear to me of & 
faithful portrait, the very living lineaments and features of the person it intends to = description (i the fi geen oe ° much — with "hich piety wat 
commemorate.” — Edinburgh Review. pathos. 40 an air of inunitable ease and carelessness, they unite a high deg’ 

“We know not of any Ceeseutied publication more calculated to awaken and | Correctness, such as could result only from the clearest intellect, combined with the 
reward curiosity than the one before us. Whoever has read and relished the ex- | most finished taste. 1 have scarcely found a single word which is capable of being 
quisite poetry of Cowper, or heard of his sufferings and piety, will desire to become | exchanged for a better. Literary errors | can discern none. The selection of words, 
acquainted with the circumstances of his Life and the excellencies of nis character, | @2d the structure of periods, are. inimitable ; they present as striking a contrast as 
and will acknowledge themselves proportionably indebted to Mr. Hayley for having | a well be conceived to the turgid verbosity which passes at present for fine wriring, 
furnished an able view of the history‘of this extraordinary man. He has given tothe | ad which bears a great resemblance to the degeneracy which marks the style of 
public a work, the interest of which will remain undiminished as lon: as epistolary | Ammianus Marcellinus, as compared to that of Cicero or of Livy. In my humble 
elegance, sublime and simple poetry, and genuine piety, are relished by man- | Opinion, the study of Cowper's prose may on this account be as useful in forming 
kind.”— Christian Observer. the —_ of young people as his poetry. That the Letters will a — 

- = “i soa to ail persons of true taste, and that you will confer a most acceptable presen 
COWPER’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, the reading world by publishing them, will not admit of a doubt.” 

Collected by his kinsman, the late Rev. Dr. Johnson, and incorporated in 

this New Edition exclusively. 

On the omission of some of the above letters by Mr. Hayley, in his Life of Cowper, 
and which are in the present edition for the first time restored, the late Dr. Johnson COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, ORIGINAL AND 
has observed, “ ‘That however amiable and considerate his caution might appear, em oa 
it has had the effect of involving the character of Cowper in obscurity. Veople read TRANSLATED. 

«the Letters’ with ‘the Task’ in their recollection, and are perplexed ; they look | «The great variety and truth of Cowper’s descriptions, the minute and correct 
for the Cowper of each in the other, and find him not—the correspondency is de- painting of those home scenes and private feelings, with which every one is inter 
stroyed; hence the character of Cowper is undetermined, mystery hangs over it, | nally familiar; the sterling weight and sense of most of his observations, and, above 
and the opinions formed of him are as various as the minds of the inquirers. That | all, the great appearance of facility with which everything is executed, and the 
Iam not singular in deducing these consequences from the sur pression of many happy use he has so often made of the most common and ordinary language; all 
passages [now restored}, 1 am warranted to assert on the authority of a highly- | concur to stamp upon his Poems the character of original genius, and remind us 
esteemed friend,* a man justly valued for his attainments in theological knowledge, | the merits that have secured immortality to Shakspeare It is impossible to re 
and extensively acquainted with the state of religious opinions. In alluding to these | the productions of Cowper without boing deliahted with his force, his brilliancy,and 
suppressed Letters, he emphatically says, ‘ Cowper will never be clearly and satis- | pis variety.” — Kdinburgh Review. “ “4 ? 

factorily understood without them, and they should be permitted to exist for the « Cowper's fame, lofty and established as he left it, has heen exalted and extended, 
demonstration of the case. I know the importance of it from numerous conversa- | by his Letters and Poems published since his death. There cannot be discerm 
tions I have had both in Scotland and England, on this most interesting subject. | we think, in any of his writings, a single trace of intellectual imbecility. The gral 
Persons of truly religious principles, as well as those of little or no religion at all, | 


: : A . deur, the grace, and the simplicity of superior genius are impressed on every one 
have hitherto greatly erred in their estimate of this great and good man.’ ” | of his works; even his fragments are the fruits of a sound, and vigorous, and exqul- 


* The Rev. Legh Richmond. | sitely-cultivated mind.”— Eclectic Review. 
A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS TO COWPER, 
From Drawings and Paintings in the possession of his Friends, is in preparation, and will be described in a separate Prospectus. 
LONDON: SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, CONDUIT STREET. 
London: Printed at No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery, Laue, by JAMES Hoimns, of No. 4, New Ormond Sireet, Middlesex, for himself and co-proprietor, and published for them at the AIHENZUM 


OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Sirand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksellers aud Newsvenders,—Ageuts ; for SCorLanD, Messrs, Bell & Mradfute, Ediaburgh ; for inssand, W.i 
Ww an, Dublin; fer the Continent, M, Baudry,9, Rue du Geq-St.-Honore, Paris. ‘ . ” - 





¢> These valuable Letters, it should be particularly observed, can only appear in 
this Edition, edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. 
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